5 ‘Demand Loans (Secured by Col- 
lateral) 


arial Al Nally 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1935 


RESOURCES 


$ 5,652,958.34 


Time Loans (Secured by Collateral) 6,803,181.15 


Other Loans and Discounts . . . 12,673,839.31 
U. S- Government Securities . 161,865,687.19 
Jepccles cls Goovtned cokes Pebtic tosnies} 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . 62,660,655.32 
Septet 78272 feet 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock. . . 270,000.00 
Bank Premises +». 1,400,000.00 


Customers’ Li 
731,034.10 


771,982.52 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 

Undivided Profits 

Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1936 


BEPOSITS: 
Demand . $220,99 
Time ... 68,3 
U.S. Governmen 
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pec. 18, 1934+ 


8. G. MacDONALD 
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National Cash Register Company » 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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"Tes letter from Mr. H. C. MacDonald, 
Cashier of the First National Bank of 
Seattle, is further proof that with National Posting Machines depositors 
are served more quickly and with a minimum of labor. . . . Entries are 
machine-printed in each pass-book and simultaneously on the bank’s 
records. .. . Bookkeeping is completed when each transaction is closed. 


Ask our representative to explain the National System to you. 
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Cash Registers ° Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines’ ¢ Posting Machines 
. Bank-Bookkeeping Machines ° Check-Writing and Signing Machines a 
Analysis Machines . Postage Meter Machines ° Correct Posture Chairs 
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The railroads pick the best men they can—physically and 
mentally alert—and then guard against failure of the human 
element by providing an automatic brake that brings the 
train to a halt if the engineer runs through a stop signal. That 


is the extra margin of safety by which the roads protect their 
passengers. 


FD Bankers Blanket Bonds give to banks that extra mar- 
gin of safety so essential to the complete security of their own 
and their depositors’ funds. Comprehensive in their coverage 
and flexible in their application, these bonds represent an 


economical and effective solution to the protective problems 


of most banks. 





THE HUMAN FACTOR 
falters... 


The Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany—and its affiliate, the 
American Bonding Company 
—specialize in the issuance of 
all kinds of Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds, Burglary, Forgery, and 


Plate Glass Insurance. 


Besides its thousands of local 
agents all over the United 
States, the F@D maintains 
complete offices in 38 principal 
cities, fully equipped to ana- 
lyze your protective require- 
ments, to provide you with 
proper coverage, and to give 
prompt attention to the investi- 
gation and adjustment of losses. 


FIDELITY ann DEPOSIT 





COMPANY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 
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The Model D of Today built for the heavier farm jobs’ ® 





One of Twelve Models 


A Practical Farm Tractor Must 
Be Economical to Operate 


HIRTEEN years ago John Deere tractor de- 

signers were assigned the task of building a 
farm tractor worthy of the name John Deere — 
a practical tractor that would do more work for 
a longer time, at lowest costs. 

The result was the John Deere Model D—a 
tractor with only two cylinders. The Model D 
was an extremely simple tractor — a tractor the 
farmer could service himself. It was a sturdy, 
powerful tractor, yet unusually light in weight 
for the work it could do. 

But, in addition to these qualifications, this 
tractor successfully burned low-cost money- 
saving fuels — distillate, furnace oil, fuel oil, 
stove tops, certain grades of diesel oil — fuels 
that not only cost much less than gasoline and 
kerosene but, when suc- 
cessfully burned, produce 
more power per gallon. 


Booklet B-1. 








The Model D became famous almost over 
night as the economical farm tractor — a tractor 
easy on the farmer's pocketbook. 

Then came new requirements — new uses for 
farm tractors, which meant not only special 
types but a variety of sizes. New John Deere 
tractors were built to meet this new demand — 
a tractor for every type of crop and for every size 
of farm. Today there are twelve John Deere 
models in all— and every model has a two- 
cylinder engine similar to the original John 
Deere design. 

It is easy to understand why John Deere con- 
tinues to build only two-cylinder tractors. Sim- 
ply turn back the pages of experience covering 
thirteen years of actual farm use, and there is 
conclusive proof of the economy, the practi- 
cability, and the satisfaction of John Deere two- 
cylinder engine design. 


We want every banker interested in farms and farming to have a copy of our new catalog, 
“Better Farming’’ —a 104-page booklet that not only covers John Deere two-cylinder 
tractors but also other labor-saving equipment in the John Deere complete line. Merely tell 
your stenographer to write to John Deere, Moline, Ill., for a copy of “Better Farming’ 


JOHN DEERE ° Mournz, Itu1no1s 
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Rand M€Nally Every Month’ 


Your Opinion 
, ._ The editors and the contribu- 
tors to these pages often wonder 
what you, the reader, think of 
certain ideas set forth. They 


would like to know what you 
think, whether you differ or 
agree. 


MontH LY This magazine has the high 
' purpose of serving as a clearing 
house of ideas. Sometimes we 
feel that the clearing is one- 
Volume LIII Established 1883 No. 2 sided. We deliver ideas to you, 


but you give us nothing in 
exchange. 


This is not a complaint but an 
invitation to readers to write as 


F E. B R U A R = l 9 3 6 ee ee es — to the 


Copyright 1936, by Rand MNally & Co., Chicago, Ill. I a ie lho inne oc“ 


series of three articles, the last 
of which appears in this issue. 





Explaining The Statement . . . . . . Duncan-Ryan Cover The articles are written by 
. Thomas C. Boushall. They have 
The Editor’s Viewpoint . . ... . . . . . Editorials 68 suggested research work to be 


sponsored by bankers. Whatdo 
you think of the idea? 


Inflation And Prices . . . .. . =. =. . » David Friday 71 
Local Loans 

Excess Reserves . . . . . . . . Joseph Stagg Lawrence 75 
; The next issue of this maga- 
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Tremendous Progress During History’s Greatest Depression 






We read so many stories 
in the newspapers about 
the six-year depression— 
the longest one in history 
—that we may be led to 
think that nothing good has happened since 1929. 
As a matter of fact, historians have some of the 
most amazing advances to record for these six 
depression years. 

Consider aviation. Airmail lines have recently 
been put into service which make it possible to 
send air mail, (bank clearings, for example) to any 
important business center in the world. 

Air mail posted in New York arrives in Chicago 
in less than four hours. 

A letter posted in Miami, Florida, which would 
require 107 hours to travel by rail to Seattle, 
Washington, makes the trip by air in less than 
24 hours. 

The China Clipper carries mail by air to Asia. 
Regular flights are made across the Atlantic 
between Europe, Africa, and South America. 
The Brazilian Clipper carries air mail between 
South America and North America. 

Holland sends mail by air to Java. 

England sends mail by air to Australia. 

All of the physical facilities are now ready for 
air transport across the North Atlantic. 

Since 1929 an airplane has flown at the record 





Aviation 
Progress 


speed of 440 miles an hour. Another traveled 


5,900 miles without a stop. 






The members of the Execu 
tive’s Club of Chicago 
recently heard a two-way 
conversation by telephone 
between several men in 
the Grand Ball Room of the Sherman Hotel and a 
man in England. Everyone in the room could 
hear the two-way conversation through loud 
speakers as clearly as if London were in the next 
county. 

Two men in adjoining rooms in New York, 
recently talked with each other by telephone, the 
conversation traveling around the globe—approx- 
imately 27,000 miles by an irregular route. 


Telephone 
Marvels 


Retail store owners are 
provided with scientific 
information by wholesalers 
and manufacturers which 
enables them to arrange 
their stores, display their goods, buy their mer- 
chandise, and keep their books in a way never 
known to merchandising before. These new 
scientific methods make it possible for local 
independent merchants to succeed against any 
type of competition. 


Selling 
Helps 
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Automobile bodies are 
Automobiles insulated against heat, 

Better cold, and sound. The 
steel frames and shatter- 
proof glass prevent many 
fatalities in accidents. 
Their owners drive in any weather at high speed 
and listen to broadcasts that originate thousands 
of miles away. 

These and many other tremendous improvements 
in automobiles are now provided at prices so far 
below those that were paid before the depression, 
that thousands of people who could not afford 
cars during what was called ‘prosperity’, 
have bought cars during the depression! 


And Cheaper 







Americans now travel in 
air conditioned _ trains. 
The porter does not brush 
the passenger’s clothes 
upon arrival at destination 
because there is no dust 


Improve- 
ments In 
Railroads 


inside the coaches. 

Mile-a-minute speeds are common at no extra 
fare. New types of Diesel electric engines reduce 
the cost of operation and provide passengers with 
a smoother ride. New types of light-weight rolling 
stock reduce the costs of the railroads, and so 
reduce the cost of travel to the general public. 

All of this tremendous advance has been 
made during the six-year depression! 






Service charges are now 
computed on rapid electric 
machines. Even the in- 
terest on the smallest check 
in process of collection is 
readily determined by a new mechanical device. 

Air mail reduces the time of float. 

Loans are safely made on commodities that 
were heretofore difficult to use as collateral, 
because of recent developments in field ware- 
housing. 

The safety of bank loans is greatly improved by 
the use of the services of industrial engineers. 





Banking 
Improved 






Newspapers now publish 
photographs that were 
made 15,000 miles away 
the day before because 
photographs can be sent 
by wire. Banks and security houses transmit 
advertisements instantaneously to a dozen or more 
cities from coast to coast, all to appear in news- 
papers within three or four hours after the adver- 
tisement has been written. 

News is sent to the homes of America within a 
few minutes after it happens through the use of 
news services on the radios. 


Advance In 
Publishing 
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Did prosperity create such 
Was astonishing improvements 
as those that have come 
out of business labora- 
tories during the last six 
years? 

Whether these tremendous advances came 
because of the depression or in spite of it, is not 
important. “ 

The point is, we have advanced in many ways 
more rapidly than during any similar period in 
history. 

What is the lesson from this for banking? 
There are two thoughts that result from a con- 
templation of these facts. One is: Research and 
investigation ought to be constantly en- 
couraged, if not demanded by lending banks. 

The other is: We stop much individual 
progress by putting our minds on the bad 
features of business, when we ought to be 
happier, make more profits, and develop the 
bank’s business more rapidly by giving most of 
our attention to the improvements we can find 
all about us. 


Prosperity 
Better? 


eS 


@ Your customers are eager to learn about bank- 
ing; you can be their teacher if you will. 


Oo 


@ The best place to educate a customer to banking 
is in his own place of business. The second-best 
place is in your bank. 


oO 


There has already been a 
trend in the insurance 
field toward all-risk poli- 
cies—the combining of 
numerous hazards in one 
contract, or by a series of 
endorsements on a major 
policy. Great strides have 
been made in this direc- 
tion in the past two years and would be even more 
marked except for conflicting insurance laws. 

Insurance is a highly technical business. The 
insurance companies realize that, and representa- 
tives have quite a task to keep adequately informed 
as to the requirements of the multitudinous 
policies and forms which are constantly being 
changed. 

Insurance companies, in some instances, are 
maintaining elaborate schools at their home 
offices, comparable to university instruction. 
Correspondence courses are offered, and innum- 
erable classes are conducted by agents and brokers 
in every principal city, all for the purpose of 
equipping the insurance man to scientifically 
survey, and then apply insurance protection, to 
those in business, finance, or professional activity. 


COVERING 
ALL 


HAZARDS 


















































Teller-Bookkeeper Communication With 
Telautographs Leaves A Record At Each Station! 


(AS SHOWN BELOW) 


For the Teller’s Information 


Telautograph instruments are placed at your right 
hand (as you face the depositor)—they occupy but 
little more counter space than an ordinary letter 
head—and they are connected directly with the 
Telautographs in the Bookkeeping department. 


When you desire to secure a “balance” from the 
bookkeepers, you write the name of the depositor 
and the amount he desires to withdraw, in a normal 
hand (after a little practice this may be written with- 
out even turning your head away from your window) 
and the bookkeepers, by the time you have finished 
writing the name, and before you have inserted the 
amount, will be ready to reply, showing the balance 
at that moment—and this may all be accomplished 
(with the proper cooperation on the part of the 
bookkeepers) before you can complete counting the 





Messages are transmitted and received 
in the presence of depositors and with- 


money represented by the check—on Saturdays, and out thats teautodye. ee they one 
: ° re 
at any extremely busy time, when a line forms before is conaiensd, Gln Gi Egg then 


your window, you may glance down the line, pick out accurate and instantaneous system. 
those whose balances may be uncertain and get a line 
on each one, even before he has reached the window. 


To the Bookkeepers 


The necessity for lengthy telephone messages 
caused by the spelling out of names by the tellers, 
and the possibilities for error in transmission (which 
will always make trouble for you and losses for the 
bank and creates friction between the tellers and 
yourselves): will be entirely eliminated when the 
bank equips the tellers and your own department 
with Telautograph instruments—because, if you exer- 
cise reasonable care in looking up accounts, and write 
each balance legibly, no one may, in cases of over- 
draft, “pass the buck” to you—it just can’t be done, 
for the record on the Telautograph will prove (beyond 
any possibility of misunderstanding) the identity of 


~~ 





the person responsible—because of this feature alone The above messages (slightly reduced 
you will, after using Telautographs for only a few Tulssnageephs vocutte tn Taint bene 
hours, wonder how you got along without them before. instruments. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—‘'G. B. 36’°—OUR MAN OR BOTH. NO OBLIGATION 


Each Telautograph Station Costs But 28 Cents Per Day! 
Is It Good Economy To Save(?) Money With An Ordinary System? 


TELAUTOGRAPH (.25,) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
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Inflation And Prices 


By DAVID FRIDAY 


We have all been made sharply aware, on frequent occasions during recent 
months, that prices have been going up. Does this presage an inflationary 
period ahead? Mr. Friday gives an exceptionally clear view of the factors 
controlling price movements and of the probable trend in the near future. 


HE problem of inflation is one 
ik the question marks in the 

mind of every banker and bus- 
iness man today. If the revival of 
production, which has been in proc- 
ess now for more than six months, 
continues for another year and a 
half, what will happen to commod- 
ity prices? Will we have inflation? 
Will these prices rise by 50%, or 
100%, as some students believe? 

Three years ago, there was no 
doubt as to the effect of a reduction 
of the gold standard and a rapid 
expansion of bank credit upon 
prices of commodities. Everyone 
was convinced that devaluation 
would bring rising prices. If you 
had asked any group of business 
men, or bankers, or economists, in 
the spring of 1933, what would hap- 
pen to prices if we reduced, or de- 
valued, the gold content of the dol- 
lar by 41%, these men would have 
answered unhesitatingly that prices 
would have a spectacular rise. 

If to that assumption you had 
added the fact that our gold stock 
would be augmented by three bil- 
lion dollars; and further, that bank 
credit in the form of deposits would 
be increased by ten billion dollars 
in a period of two and one-half 
years, any thoughtful man would 
have predicted an increase in whole- 





sale commodity prices ranging from 
60% to 100% within a few years. 
That is, the price level would be 
raised from 61, where the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics number stood 
early in 1933, to a new level be- 
tween 97 and 120. In other words, 
they would be at least as high as 
they were in 1928 and 1929 (97), 
and they might well be 25% higher. 

Now all this has happened; and 
none of the expectations have been 
realized in the field of price, except 
in a very moderate degree. It seems 
almost that our currency has turned 
out to be a money that will not in- 
flate. At least, it hasn’t inflated yet, 
if the test is an advance in prices 
of considerable proportions. 


@ What has happened in the field 
of price may be briefly summarized. 
In February, three years ago, 
wholesale prices struck their low 
at 60. Farm products were much 
lower than this, and stood at 41. 
All commodities other than farm 
products and foods stood at 66. 
Today, the wholesale price index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
stands a little above 80. Farm prod- 
ucts are 77, and have been slightly 
higher than this. All commodities 
other than farm products and foods 
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are at 79. Foods stand above 85, 
and serve to place the index for all 
commodities slightly above the farm 
commodities or all others. 

It is true that this level which 
now prevails for all commodities is 
35% above that of February three 
years ago; and the statement that 
the effects of inflation have been 
only moderate is oftentimes chal- 
lenged on the basis of the rise in 
prices which has occurred. After 
all, it is said, they have risen 35%. 
If they should rise another 35% 
above the present level, they would 
stand at 108, which is more than 10 
points above the pre-depression 
figure. 

When the rise which has already 
taken place is analyzed, both as to 
the commodities which have been 
responsible for the rise in the all- 
commodity index and the time at 
which the rise in the various groups 
took place, it becomes clear that the 
causes which led to the increase 
from 60 to 80 cannot be depended 
upon to push them up another 35% 
during the next few years. And 
they are certainly no evidence of 
the effect of inflation upon prices. 

For the purpose of getting a clear 
picture of what has happened to 
prices since they reached their low 
three years ago, it is best to divide 














1 Since 1933, price advances 
have been preponderately in farm 
products and foods. 


2 The advance in these two 
lines is due to causes (such as 
AAA and drouth) that have little 
to do with inflation and devalua- 
tion. 


Limitations To Price Inflation 


3 Price advances in other lines 
since 1933 represent, in the main, 
normal recoveries from depres- 
sion lows. 


4 These increases were also 
stimulated by higher production 
costs—due to higher wages, 
shorter hours, and processing 
taxes—and by abnormal world 
political conditions. 


5 Production and employment 
will probably continue up until 
the Federal Reserve index of in- 
dustrial production reaches 120. 
This will be accompanied by a 
wholesale price increase of not 
more than 10%. 


6 There is no immediate indi- 


cation of loan increases that 
would draw upon the three bil- 
lion of excess reserves in the 
nation’s banks. 


7 Even when such borrowings 
do appear, an increased indus- 
trial production to considerably 
above the 120 index (to the limits 
of present plant capacity) will be 
necessary before a shortage of 
goods forces price increases. 


8 Only a “flight into commod- 
ities” following loss of confidence 
in the currency (engendered by 
radical legislation or increased 
governmental expenditure) would 
tend to precipitate a general price 
increase of consequence. 





them into groups. When this is 
done, it is easy to see that the 
groups have had widely different 
advances. The most significant di- 
vision is that which puts farm 
products and foods into one group, 
and all other commodities into 
another. In February of 1933, farm 
products stood at 41, which was the 
lowest of any group. Today they 
are 77. Foods were 54; they are 
now 85. All other commodities had 
fallen to 66 at that time, and have 
risen to 79 in the intervening years. 


@ It is perfectly clear that the ad- 
vance in the price of farm products 
and foods is due to causes that have 
very little to do with inflation and 
devaluation. While some people may 
register a technical objection to 
this statement, there can be no 
doubt that the factors which oper- 
ated upon the prices of these two 
groups were of a very special na- 
ture. We have had, during these 
years, a drastic reduction in the out- 
put of certain farm products. This 
has brought about a corresponding 
reduction in the output of foods. 
This curtailment, first by the action 
of the A.A.A., and later by the 
drought, is adequate to explain the 
greater part of the rise. 


There is another factor affecting 
all commodities. The markets three 
years ago had been suffering under 
the pressure of one of the most 
drastic and protracted business de- 
pressions of all history. This depres- 
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sion was brought about not alone 
by economic forees which led to 
maladjustments after 30 years of 
prosperity and four years of world 
war. It was accentuated, both in 
its intensity and its duration, by 
special political events which no 
one had foreseen, and which many 
of us hardly remember now. The 
South American revolutions in 1930, 
the dictatorship in Germany, which 
first showed its strength in the 
elections of October of that year— 
these were political events which 
had disastrous political effects. If 
we add to these the financial war- 
fare between France and Germany 
and the resulting repercussions 
which drove England off the gold 
standard, we have a few examples 
of some of the special factors which 
made the depression and the decline 
of prices one of almost unprece- 
dented severity. 


The prices which prevailed under 
such conditions are utterly abnor- 
mal and are certain to rise in a 
marked degree as soon as the fear 
and hysteria which are so charac- 
teristic of depression psychology 
pass. The prices of February, 1933, 
were bound to have a sharp rise as 
soon as there was any important 
turn in the tide. In this country, a 
turn in that tide was accompanied 
by the various provisions affecting 
prices and wages which are em- 
bodied in the NRA codes. By the 
autumn of 1933 these provisions 
were in actual effect and operation. 


Prices had risen, both because busi- 
ness had had a notable revival as 
measured by the volume of produc- 
tion, and because the costs of manu- 
facture had been greatly increased 
by the raising of wages, the short- 
ening of hours, and the processing 
taxes. The combined effect of all 
these factors was to bring about a 
sharp rise in commodity prices. All 
commodities, which had stood at 60 
early in the year, had risen to 71 
by October of 1933. Farm products 
had gone up from 41 to 56; and 
foods from 54 to 64. This was more 
than two years ago; but in the inter- 
vening 27 months, the general price 
level has risen less than it rose in 
those first eight months. All com- 
modities other than farm products 
and food had gone up from 66 to 
77 by October, 1933; and have not 
yet reached 79 at the end of 1935. 
It is clear that practically the entire 
rise which has occurred since Octo- 
ber, 1933, was caused by the con- 
tinued restriction of acreage and the 
consequent reduction of stocks of 
farm products on hand, and by the 
drought. 


@ If inflation had been the actual 
causal factor in the price changes 
which oceurred during this latter 
period, we would have experienced 
a rise of a much more general na- 
ture. This does not mean that all 
groups of commodities would have 
risen in the same degree, but you 
would certainly not have had a rise 
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of 40% in the farm products group 
and of 60% in the foods group, 
while all other commodities rose less 
than three per cent. 


e All of this shows the pitfalls 
which beset any attempt to give a 
simple explanation of price move- 
ments such as an appeal to inflation. 
There are still a great many people 
who believe that inflation will be 
an important, if not a dominant 
factor in the price movement of the 
next few years. There is certainly 
nothing in the experience of the 
last three years which warrants any 
such conclusion. What this article 
proposes to do is to give the reader 
a realistic picture of the manner in 
which inflation must affect prices if 
it does so at all; and to analyze the 
probable forces which will dominate 
the price situation for the next few 
years. It should be said in passing 
that no one can foresee all of these 
forces. If Europe should get into 
u general war which involved Eng- 
land, France, and other members 
of the League of Nations, we would 
undoubtedly have a _ considerable 
rise of prices, especially if hostili- 
ties continued over any length of 
time. Some of these nations have 
great economic power, and they 
would undoubtedly use it to acquire 
commodities here which they needed 
to win their battle. During the 
world war commodity prices rose 
from a level of 70 in 1913 to 154 
in 1920. 

But barring such contingencies as 
this, it is not likely that we shall 
have a phenomonal rise in prices 
during the period of business re- 
vival which lies ahead of us. It is 
a fair guess that production and 
employment will continue until the 


industrial output of the country 
reaches a level of at least 120 on the 
Federal Reserve Board index. This 
was 97 in November, 1935. 

This forecast is generally re- 
garded as a very optimistic pre- 
diction, but it is hardly likely to be 
accompanied by a rise of as much 
as 10% in the index of wholesale 


commodity prices: This will still” 


leave these prices a good bit short 
of the 1929 price level; and about 
12% short of the 1926 price level 
of 100. 

Many people expect these prices 
to rise much further than this. But 
the reasons for believing that no 
such rise would occur, in spite of 
our enormous capacities for credit 
expansion, will become clear if we 
examine the steps which must inter- 
vene before the possibility of infla- 
tion actually expresses itself on the 
market in the rise of commodity 
prices. There is no doubt that we 
have possibilities in the United 
States, today, for an enormous ex- 
pansion of purchasing power. Our 
three billion dollars of excess re- 
serves might well support 30 billion 
dollars of bank deposits. We have 
already witnessed an expansion of 
bank deposits of 10 billion dollars 
since the summer of 1933. This has 
been brought about by gold imports 
and by the sales of government 
bonds to the banks. But before the 
three billion dollars of excess re- 
serves can become purchasing power 
in the hands of corporations and 
individuals, someone must borrow 
it at the banks, or sell the banks 
bonds or other assets. It is only by 
one of these two processes that de- 
posits can be created. Thus far there 
has been no rush on the part of the 
publie to avail itself of these possi- 


T ALMOST ANY TIME during the 


last four years, we could have 
balanced the budget, if our Congress 
had had the necessary resolution... . 
There is no reason why it should not 
be balanced at an early date. Once that 
is done, the last condition that makes 


for commodity price inflation will be 


removed.”’ 
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bilities of getting into debt. 

When the borrower has induced 
the banks to create a deposit for 
him by taking his note or buying 
his bond, he has taken only the first 
step toward the influencing of com- 
modity prices. The bank depositor 
must next decide to buy things with 
his credit. If he does this, then he 
appears upon the market, where his 
bank eredit becomes a demand for 
commodities at a price. But this 
does not yet mean that commodity 
prices will go up. Purchasers don’t 
buy in order to raise the prices of 
commodities; they buy to get the 
goods, and they want to get them as 
cheaply as possible. 


@ How cheap they will be able to 
buy them depends upon the price 
at which the producers of those 
goods stand ready to supply them. 
If the manufacturer has plenty of 
facilities with which to meet the 
demand at the present price, he 
will be delighted to do so, if that 
price will yield him any profit. It 
is a well-known fact that as plant 
is more fully employed the decline 
of overhead per unit leads to a 
larger profit without any increase 
in price; and it is also a fact of 
universal knowledge that there is 
plenty of capacity, both in plant 
and labor, standing idle today. Un- 
less the demand for industrial prod- 
uct pushes the output far above 120, 
the figure predicted above, there 
will be no shortage of goods; and 
there will be continually increasing 
profit at the prices which now pre- 
vail. 

Any banker who wants a simple 
method for forming his own judg- 
ment as to the future of prices will 
find it in the line of analysis which 
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has been presented in the last few 
paragraphs. Inflation affects prima- 
rily the demand for goods. The 
price at which that demand will be 
satisfied is determined by the labor 
and the plants available for produc- 
tion and by the costs of producing 
the goods. No one knows exactly 
what capacity for production we 
have today, but it would certainly 
be putting it conservatively to say 
that we could expand the level of 
production to 140 on the Federal 
Reserve production index. It is hard 
to imagine any shortage on the sup- 
ply side which would drive up prices 
more than five or ten per cent. 


It is easy to imagine some factors 
which might arise which would push 
up prices by increasing costs. One 
of these that is likely to become 
operative is to be found in the pay- 
ments which must be made under 
the new security act. There might 
be further increases in wages which 
are not offset by increases in tech- 
nological efficiency. But at the pres- 
ent time there is no indication that 
such factors will bring about any 
great increases in costs. 


® There is one phase of inflation 
which would cause a rapid rise in 
prices without a previous rise in 
costs. If there were a general loss 
of confidence in the future of our 
currency, then we would experience 
the familiar phenomenon of ‘‘ Flight 
into commodities’’. In this stage of 
monetary inflation people want to 
get rid of their money as fast as 
they can and convert it into goods. 
Such an attitude of mind leads to 
a very great increase in the velocity 
of circulation, that is, in the num- 
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ber of times which a given amount 
of money passes from hand to hand. 
If the United States were to enact 
the Townsend Plan, at the rate of 
$200 a month, you would at once 
have a panie psychology which 
would lead to an accumulation of 
goods at prices far above their pres- 
ent level, and in quantities which 
overtaxed our capacity for produc- 
tion. This manifestation of psycho- 
logical panic usually appears at a 
much later stage of inflation devel- 
opment than any which is in sight 
at this time. But the possibility of 
engendering it by ill-advised legis- 
lation and by inereased govern- 
mental expenditures is one of the 
things which must be strictly 
guarded against. 


The general impressions of our 
public about the meaning and 
effects of inflation have been largely 
derived from the developments in 
continental Europe after the world 
war. In Austria, in Germany, in 
Russia, inflation means a_ process 
which practically wipes out the 
purchasing power of money and 
makes it valueless. By 1925 it was 
more or less commonly assumed 
that, if a nation was once embarked 
upon inflationary activities, the 
natural and logical end was a de- 
struction of the value of the cur- 
rency and a fantastic rise in com- 
modity prices. During the winter 
of 1925-26, it was the prevailing 
opinion of most of the foreign finan- 
cial writers whom one met in Paris 
that the frane would go the way of 
the mark. Even in August, 1926, 
the writer found great skepticism 
as to the ability of the French to 
stabilize the frane, even at three 
cents. 


It was only in Germany that one 
found a more fundamental under- 
standing of the inwardness of the 
inflation process. Many people even 
there, of course, believed that the 
franc was doomed. But the more 
capable men among the economists 
saw clearly that the conditions 
which forged a disastrous inflation 
of the German type were not pres- 
ent in France. One of these gentle- 
men especially was firm in his con- 
viction that the decline of the franc 
would be arrested at three cents, 
and stabilized at about four cents. 
Subsequent events proved him to 
be an expert indeed. The pressure 
to make payments abroad was ab- 
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sent in France. The great German 
inflation was largely brought on by 
the terrific reparations payments 
imposed upon her. France received 
reparations, instead of paying them. 
The only compulsion to make for- 
eign payments which rested upon 
France arose out of the needs for 
materials with which to restore the 
devastated areas. When this had 
been completed in 1926, the infla- 
tion ended. 


It did not end automatically ; for 
it was still necessary to go through 
the political act of voting taxes to 
balance the budget. When this had 
been done, the frane did not fall 
farther; instead it rose and stabil- 
ized itself automatically just at the 
elose of the year 1926. 


@ In the United States we are much 
further removed from the condi- 
tions which force monetary inflation. 
We are a country which is self- 
supporting, and have been for many 
decades. We did not need to borrow 
money abroad to feed our unem- 
ployed, even in the worst days of 
the depression. And we gave the 
families on public relief a standard 
of living which was as high as 
the laborers of continental Eur- 
ope enjoy when they are fully em- 
ployed in prosperous times. And we 
did all this out of our own produc- 
tion at depression levels. Our trade 
balance has been favorable through- 
out. We have had ample gold stocks 
to meet all drafts from abroad, and 
since January, 1934, have added 
over three billion dollars to those 
stocks. Practically all the condi- 
tions which form even an excuse 
for inflation are lacking here. 

It is true that at almost any 
time during the last four years we 
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soph Stagg Lawrence - 


Excess Reserves 


LTHOUGH excess reserves have 
A not yet produced the inflation 
which many able students of money 
have predicted, they have created a 
problem now in its active controver- 
sial stages. The main issue is clear. 
Should the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties use their power to reduce the 
excess? Whether the Federal Re- 
serve Banks should sell their hold- 
ings of government bonds, or the 
Board should double reserve re- 
quirements, are subordinate issues 
and concern the means to be applied 
if the main question is answered in 
the affirmative. Without in any way 
prejudicing the issue, we advance 
two considerations which have not 
received adequate attention. 

There has been a disposition to 
ignore the fundamental nature of 
the bank reserve. The reserve is a 
bank’s last lines of defence against 
the threat of concerted demand for 
payment on the part of creditors. 
Its purpose is to protect the liquid- 
ity of a bank’s position. It may be 
recalled that one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of the Federal 
Reserve System was the fact that 
it would pool the reserves of mem- 
ber banks and make them more ef- 
fective in a crisis. In the discussion 
of excess reserve limitation, it seems 
to us that this essential function has 
been quite forgotten. The reserve is 
regarded as an instrument of credit 
discipline to be used by the central 
bank. 

This view of the function of a 
bank reserve is implicit in the Bank- 
ing Act of 1935. The question we 
would ask is this: Are bankers pre- 
pared to abandon the reserve as a 
bulwark of liquidity and clothe it 
in its new character as a weapon of 
control? If the original function of 
the reserve is to be obscured by its 
new role, may not the same view be 
taken of the member bank invest- 
ments in Federal Reserve Bank 


stock? For the purpose of reducing * 
excess reserves, would it not be at 
least as desirable to vary the amount 
of central bank stock which each 
member bank is required to carry? 
Such a procedure would at least 
have the merit of yielding the banks 
some return on their funds. 


Field Of Bank 
Enterprise 


There is a second 
thought which 
bankers should 
weigh carefully. They have recently 
taken a firm position against fur- 
ther encroachments of government 
upon the domain of private enter- 
prise. Substantial areas or service 
have already been pre-empted by 
the government, under conditions 
which make it difficult for the banks 
to recapture them. Farm finance is 
one example, the recent overtures of 
the R.F.C. to displace private bank 
underwriting of rail refunding is 
another. The regulatory powers of 
the government in the field of bank- 
ing have been materially augmented 
during the past two years. Will it 
promote public welfare in the long 
run and aid the profession of bank- 
ing to encourage the exercise of fed- 
eral authority? 

It may be pertinent to remind the 
bankers that they own the Federal 
Reserve Banks but that the final 
authority over these institutions and 
their policies is exercised by a body 
upon which the bankers have no 
representation. The exclusion of 
bankers and the appointment of 
reserve board members by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of 
the Senate may give the public com- 
plete protection against the bankers 
but the method affords scant pro- 
tection to the bankers and the publie 
in the event of political error or 
abuse. Conceivably the time may 
come when the public interest will 
require a full exercise of Board 
authority over bank reserves. It 
would seem the part of prudence to 
delay that occasion until there is less 
doubt about its imperative character 
than there is today. 
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The Need The existing order 
For Better has been seriously 
Salesmanship belabored during 


the late depression. 
If it survives today it is due more 
to the weakness of the opposition 
than to the intelligence and vigor of 
the defence. A Mussolini, Stalin or 
Hitler at almost any time in 1933 
or 1934 could have made short work 
of orthodox capitalism and its cor- 
ollary of individual freedom. Busi- 
ness leadership has been too pre- 
oceupied with its narrow business 
objectives. It has made little effec- 
tive effort to explain. those objec- 
tives in language which the average 
citizen could grasp. The failure goes 
deeper. No convincing relationship 
between private profit, private prop- 
erty and individual initiative on the 
one hand and public welfare on the 
other has been developed. Either 
that relationship does not exist or 
American business has defaulted its 
most important obligation, the duty 
to insure self preservation. 

The defence of individualism as a 
social philosophy has rested upon 
arguments that have not been very 
convineing to the citizen who did 
not have a direct manifest personal 
interest in that philosophy. The 
arguments may be classified as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Constitution provides for 
individualism. This may be 
ealled the argument of author- 
ity. 

2. The country has always had 
it. This is the argument of 
precedent. 

3. The country has _ prospered 
under individualism. This is 
the argument of association. 


These are all refutable and have 
been rebutted by the glib dialecti- 
cians who seek change and experi- 
ment. The argument of association 
is good only in times of prosperity 
and may backfire in a period of 
depression. The argument of prece- 
dent is valuable only when used 
with other arguments tending to 
prove that the original precedent 
was based upon wisdom and wel- 
fare. The argument of authority is 
undermined by allegations that the 
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Customer Education 


Is Not Difhecult 


Here Is An Easy Way To Do It 


Claiming no special ability in public relations, the 
staff of the American National Bank of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, worked out a plan that has succeeded. 
The bank’s advertising manager describes it. 


By BETTY SUTTON 


E BELIEVE in placing 
before our depositors the 


same information concern- 
ing our position as we insist upon 
receiving from our borrowers. Our 
bank statements are prepared in 
such form as to be readily under- 
standable. We have followed the 
policy of acquainting our customers 
with the functions of banking, not 
only as it affects their own welfare 
but that of the community at large, 
and feel that our work has brought 
results. 


Mutual understanding must exist 
if the people continue to have sound 
banks and if banks retain sound, 
loyal customers. The business life 
of our country today is dependent 
upon banks and banking transac- 
tions, and the strength of the bank- 
ing system depends upon the pub- 
lie’s confidence and understanding. 

To further this understanding, we 
have employed the following meth- 
ods: 


1—Newspaper advertising: 

We believe in consistent advertis- 
ing and have run an advertisement 
every week in our local paper, 
interspersed with other ads on 
special occasions. We make our 
messages terse—so that they may 
be read at a glance. We write our 
own ads, believing that the success 
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of a bank depends upon the per- 
sonality of the management, and 
that this personality can best be 
reflected through ads actually pre- 
pared by the management. 


While our budget for newspaper 
advertising might be considered very 
moderate, about $2,000 a year, we 
know from comments received that 
our ads are well read and make 
favorable impressions. 


Out of 174 ads published since we 
started, the subject matter has been 
divided as follows: Ads for loans— 
34; ads for deposits—23; institu- 
tional series entitled ‘‘Know your 
Bank’’—11; miscellaneous — 106. 
During the past twelve months, the 
bulk of our advertisements have 
covered our loaning activities. 


2—Bulletin board in bank 
lobby: 

We have set up a bulletin board 
in the lobby of our building outside 
our bank quarters upon which, 
through weekly letters, various 
phases of banking are discussed. 


3—School contacts: 

Many groups of school children 
have been conducted through the 
bank and have been addressed by 
our officers. In addition, we ran an 
essay contest with cash prizes last 
spring on the subject of Federal 






Deposit Insurance which was su 
favorably received by the schools 


that we have been requested to 
make such competitions annual 
affairs. 


In escorting groups of school 
children through our bank, we stop 
at each department and, while in 
that department, explain to them, 
in language a child may understand, 
the particular function of that divi- 
sion. For example; as the school 
children enter the bank they are 
first shown the officers’ quarters, 
and are told that here accounts are 
opened, loans made, bonds and secu- 
rities purchased or sold, and so on. 
The next stop is at the Loans and 
Discount Department, where its 
operations are explained. Following, 
we visit the Collection and Draft 
eage, telling the children what a 
collection is, how it is handled, what 
drafts are and how they are used. 

At the Commercial Tellers’, 
children are usually much _ inter- 
ested in witnessing the handling of 
currency and coin and, to add a 
thrill to their visit, we permit each 
child to hold a large bundle of eur- 
rency. The Savings Department 
likewise is included in our tour, 
where the children are shown how 
savings accounts are opened and the 
bookkeeping procedure. They are 
quite interested in watching our 
proof distribution and bookkeeping 
departments, as machine work seems 
to fascinate the average child. 

Operating as we do on a single 
posting plan, with the aid of 
photographie accounting, we dem- 
onstrate to the children the photo- 
graphing of various items, project- 
ing on the screen a film depicting 
checks that have previously passed 
through the channels. 


@ After we leave the main banking 
floor, the students are taken to the 
cash vault to examine the doors, 
time locks, tellers’ compartments 
and security sections. Next the Safe 
Deposit vault comes in for attention, 
and they are told about the boxes 
therein containing securities and 
other valuables belonging to cus- 
tomers. The fact is stressed that 
they are not designed for the hoard- 
ing of money. 

Following the tour, our visitors 
are conducted into our directors’ 
room, given chairs, and permitted 
to ask questions. It is indeed sur- 
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prising the number of inquiries, 
and how little they know of the 
operations of a bank. 


These visits tend to impress upon 
their minds the fundamental fune- 
tions of a bank and the important 
part it plays in the life of the com- 
munity, and of the nation. An activ- 
ity of this sort not only brings good 
will, but the information dissemi- 
nated is of sound and constructive 
nature, giving the publie a better 
understanding of what banks can 
do and cannot do, of their service 
to the community as a whole, and of 
the economic forces which affect not 
only banking but individuals as 
well. We always take into consider- 
ation the minds of the children and 


make explanations as simple as pos- 
sible. 


4—Weekly meetings of em- 
ployees: 

These are particularly worth- 
while, for one of our greatest points 
of contact with customers is through 
our personnel. They should know 
and reflect the management in such 
a way as to favorably impress the 
public with the soundness, helpful- 
ness and facilities of their organiza- 
tion. 


At these meetings we discuss the 
following subjects: 

Human relationship; personal ap- 
pearance; personal habits and ac- 
tivities outside of the bank; ideas 
for obtaining new business; ideas 
for economical departmental opera- 
tions; the value of reporting to our 
credit department items of interest 
concerning our customers and bor- 
rowers; self-improvement through 
study courses, and by attempting to 
learn the other fellow’s work; loy- 
alty to the bank and its officers; 
harmony among the staff; the dan- 
ger of excess exposed currency in 
the cages; danger of permitting 
securities to lie on desks and count- 
ers unattended; ways and means to 
detect counterfeit currency and 
forged checks. 


Rarely do the meetings exceed 
fifteen minutes, because we find that 
lengthy meetings have a tendency to 
become boresome to the staff. 


5—Personal letters: 


Letters of appreciation periodi- 
cally to our accounts have evoked 
many favorable responses. In addi- 
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On the bulletin board (above) appear weekly letters in which are 
discussed and explained, successively, the various phases of bank- 
ing service. Below it are two typical ads. 


Six Ways Of Educating Customers 


1 Consistent newspaper advertising. 


2 Weekly discussion of banking subjects on lobby bulletin 
board. 


3 Contests and bank trips for school children. 
4 Weekly employee meetings. 


5 Personal letters—of appreciation to accounts, of wel- 
come to new arrivals, of congratulation to new babies. 


6 Personal calls on both customers and prospects. 
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Faster Note Accounting 
With This Record System 


HE real estate loan depart- 
Loe of California Bank, of 

Los Angeles, recently devel- 
oped and installed a new accounting 
system that embodies several dis- 
tinetly new features, chief of which 
is a new form known as a consoli- 
dated ledger and tickler. This form 
serves as a collection tickler, a 
ledger on which to post payments, 
and acts as and replaces a former 
auxiliary record of the notes. The 
use of this new form has brought 
about more efficient operation, not 
only in the collection division itself, 
but in the department as a whole. 
Collection effort has been put on a 
systematic basis and the tedious 
checking of interest cards and notes 
preparatory to mailing notices has 
been eliminated. It is now no longer 
necessary, except in unusual circum- 
stances, to remove a note from the 
file unless a payment is made. 

As an auxiliary note record, the 
new form makes available a com- 
plete payment history of each loan 
to everyone in the department, which 
saves time and results in greater 
operating efficiency. It also acts as 
a safeguard against notes being mis- 
placed, since it obviates the neces- 


How the real estate loan department of the California 
Bank, Los Angeles, stops waste effort, cuts card han- 
dling 50%, and improves accuracy with a new account- 
ing system, is described by a member of the department. 


By E. H. SINK 


sity of disturbing them in the ordi- 
nary routine handling of a loan. 
Through the use of different col- 
ored signals, loans in the process of 
extension, renewal, or foreclosure, 
and loans which are in escrow for 
payment in full, or otherwise, are 
readily distinguishable from all 
other loans. At a glance each loan is 
placed in the right category, which 
eliminates confusion and duplica- 
tion of effort and reduces the possi- 
bility of errors in incorrect billing. 


The record of loan payment, 
another form designed principally 
to increase the efficiency of the new 
ledger and tickler, is part of the 
new accounting system. This form 
is a carbon copy of the payment 
notice and accordingly is automatic- 
ally produced when the notice is 
typed. When the notices are 
checked, the note teller files the rec- 
ord of loan payment forms in the 
tickler and ledger pockets, where 


they remain until payment is re- 
ceived. It is then necessary only for 
the teller to fill in the date, detail 
of cash or check column, place his 
stamp on the form, and show the 
new balance, since all of the other 
information pertaining to the pay- 
ment was typed when the notice was 
prepared. 

The use of the two new forms just 
described enables the bank to give 
faster and more accurate service to 
borrowers. 


Other forms appropriate for use 
in connection with the new consoli- 
dated ledger and tickler have been 
developed, such as a separate matu- 
rity tickler, memorandum note for 
advanees, record of new loan and/ 
or advances, and change in collec- 
tion program. Several new forms, 
te provide for the disposition of 
funds left with us to be used at a 
later date, have also been devised. 
These forms consist simply of a 


Nine Features Of This System 


1 With the consolidated ledg- 
er, it is unnecessary to remove the 
note from the file, unless a pay- 
ment is made. 


2 The ledger provides a com- 
plete, easily accessible, payment 
history of each loan. 

3 Loans in process of exten- 
sion, renewal, or foreclosure, or in 
escrow, are identified by colored 
signals. 
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4 Space is provided for ad- 
vances on loans, eliminating 
necessity for a separate ledger. 


5 The record of loan payment 
is a carbon copy of the payment 
notice. 


6 Upon payment, the teller 
need only fill in the date, detail of 
cash or check, stamp the record, 
and show the new balance. 


a 


7 The consolidated ledger 
forms are filed in cabinets in the 
note cage. 


8 Loans are grouped accord- 
ing to classification, then sub- 
grouped (a) according to due 
dates and (b) alphabetically. 


9 The cards are balanced daily 
with cash receipts and monthly 
with the notes. 
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“ ‘ has eliminated the use of a separate 
nse fj 
r ledger, heretofore necessary for that 
of a 


purpose. Under the new system, the 
card shows at a glance the principal 
aoe amount of the loan, the balance of 
the advances, and the total amount 
due on the loan, including principal 
and advances. 


aed As the name implies, the record 
the of new loan and/or advances is in 
| fact the journal entry of a new loan 
ord- or an advance and is posted to the 
al ledger card in the same manner as 
is the record of loan payment form. 


The consolidated ledger and tick- 

ler forms are filed in steel cabinets 
aily placed in the note cage, each cabinet 
thly having a capacity of approximately 





(Continued on page 103) 
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Perhaps this “emporium” doesn’t 
actually date back to the days 
of bustles and crinolines—the 
sign ‘8 bobbie pins for 5¢” and 
the “Flapper” box label would 
indicate at least a post-war era. 
But the merchandising methods 
certainly would have struck a 
familiar note with the stores 
grandmother patronized. Hair 
goods, artificial flowers, toys, 
shoe trees, stockings, “jewelry” 
—an indiscriminate jumble of 
items that were never moved or 
replaced until depleted. Note 
the one lone watch fob, hanging 
from the display card. If what 
you want isn’t on the counter 
or the rack, perhaps you'll find 
it piled on the floor under the 
table. 











































































































Outlook Brighter Fo 


Here are some important facts regarding the 





future outlook for your local stores, presented 


HE latest available figures re- 
ike independent stores as do- 

ing 67% of the total volume 
of retail business. This may be a 
surprise to those who have thought 
that the independent stores have 
been doomed for several years. 
Many have thought that chain 
stores were driving out the locally 
owned institutions. 

As a matter of fact, the figures 
for 1933 (the latest complete figures 
available) show that chain stores 
account for only 23.8% of the total 
business done that year, depart- 
ment stores account for 9.2% and 
independent stores account for 67%. 

In number of stores, independent 
stores make up more than 90% of 
the total. The actual figures are: 
chain stores 139,867, department 
stores, 3,485, independently owned 
stores, 1,382,777. 

The total number of retail stores 
in the United States is 1,526,129. 
The total amount of sales in 1933 
reached $25,037,225,000. Of this, 
the independent stores sold $16,771,- 
630,000, chain stores sold $5,951,- 
428,000 and the department stores 
sold $2,314,167,000. 

Chain stores were started about 
30 years ago. So, after 30 years of 
growth of chain and department 
stores, we find the locally owned 
independent stores still doing more 


1 Independents do 67% of the 
total retail business, chain stores 
23.8%, and department stores 
9.2%. 

2 The 1,382,777 independents 
represent 90% of retail stores, 
against 139,867 chain stores and 
3,485 department stores. 


3 Total value of retail sales in 


by the president of Butler Brothers, wholesalers. 
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than twice as much business as the 
combined sales of these other types 
of stores. 

A local banker’s interest centers 
in locally owned stores, rather than 
in chain stores. Because of this, it 
is important that he know the situa- 
tion. A department store can be 
operated profitably only in a city of 
considerable size. At the present 
time, every available city has one or 
more department stores. Their num- 
ber is not growing. 

The complexity of management 
required for a chain store system 
results in a rather large overhead 
for each store that cannot be mate- 
rially reduced. For this reason, 
chain stores cannot be operated 
profitably in towns below a certain 
size. 

It is true that there are fewer 
independent retail stores today than 
there were in 1900. At that time, 
there were about 2,000,000. Today 
there are less than a million and a 
half, but those that remain have a 
far better opportunity to succeed 
than ever before. 

There appears to be a growing 
feeling that when a town has too 
many chain stores, something of 
value goes out of that town. Many 
states have levied taxes on chains 
which penalize them so that they 
have difficulty to operate in compe- 


Figures And Facts Abo 


1933 was $25,037,225,000 — of 
which independents sold 65%, 
chains 24%, and department 
stores 11%. 

4 The number of independents 
has dropped over one-half million 
from the two million of 1900. 

5 Over 52% of the population 
lives in towns of under 10,000, 
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ojIndependent Merchants 


By FRANK S. 


tition with stores managed inde- 
pendently. 

With more than 52% of the pop- 
lation of this country living either 
in towns or villages under 10,000 
population, and in the country sur- 
rounding these towns, we begin to 
see that this percentage of our pop- 
ulation cannot be profitably sup- 
plied with merchandise by either 
chain stores or department stores. 

However, in cities and county 
seat towns where the chain stores 
have succeeded, the independent 
merchant still has an opportunity 
greater than he or his banker real- 
izes. By that, I mean that an inde- 
pendently owned store, when man- 
aged on a modern basis, makes more 
money than a chain store. 

A banker who knows this can en- 
courage local merchants and can 
help them in many ways to install 
modern methods of merchandising 
and modern fixtures for the display 
of what they have to sell. 

Without independently owned 
stores, the machinery of distribution 
would stop. There would be hun- 
dreds of thousands of consumers 
who would have no place to buy 
goods. Hundreds of thousands of 
factories would close because they 
would have no access to the consum- 
ing public. Don’t worry about the 
independent merchant being run 


Independent Retailers 


and can be profitably served 
only by independent stores. 


6 A modern, well managed 
independent store, with its lower 
overhead, makes more money 
than a chain store. 


7 Without independent stores, 
vast sections of the country 
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CUNNINGHAM 


out of business. His opportunity to- 
day is even greater than it was 
some years ago. 

In order to understand this, let 
me explain that the reason the chain 
stores took business away from inde- 
pendent stores, is that the chain 
stores did a better job of displaying 
and selling merchandise. The idea 
that chain stores can sell more 
cheaply because they can buy more 
advantageously is not founded en- 
tirely on facts. It is possible for 
independent stores to compete in 
price and quality with chain stores, 
and many of them are doing this. 

Let me further emphasize the 
methods used by chain stores to 
gain a foothold. Chains were first 
to introduce two important ideas 
that have revolutionized merchan- 
dising. The first of these was a plan 
which we now call ‘‘consumer pref- 
erence merchandising,’’ which con- 
sists of finding out the merchandise 
the consumers prefer. 

When this was discovered, the 
chain stores provided exactly what 
the consumers wanted. By that, I 
mean they provided at just the 
right time the exact quality at the 
exact price the consumer would like 
to pay. For a long time, previous 
to that, the merchants picked out 
the goods they believed they could 


(Continued on page 95) 





would lack retail facilities. 


8 Today the independent re- 
tailer is using the most scientific 
and constructive principles of 
merchandising and display. 

9 These modern merchandis- 
ing and display methods are 
being provided for him by the 
wholesalers. 


The “variety store” may have 
been a great institution when 
Mother was a girl, but it would 
receive little attention from the 
housewife of today, except as a 
museum relic. The store pictured 
above is a pleasing example of 
how the independent retailer is 
keeping abreast of the best devel- 
opments in modern merchandise 
selection and carefully planned 
display. Every item is plainly 
marked and arranged for both 
appearance and_ accessibility. 
Furthermore, through the scien- 
tific merchandising assistance of 
his wholesaler, this merchant 
knows that every item is in 
demand—and that he is carry- 
ing an adequate supply of it. 





How Science Helps 


Trust Service 


By E. J. COSTELLO 


In the concluding article of his series on the importance of scientific advice 
to banking, this business economist particularly stresses the need for tech- 
nical collaboration in rendering adequate trust service in the modern tempo. 


HE old frontiers of plain, 
[ies and mountain may be 

gone forever. But in their 
places are the new frontiers of sci- 
ence, from which come, daily, stories 
of fresh fortunes snatched from new 
industrial processes and great world 
shifts in production. The statement 
of Kettering, of automotive fame, 
that we are only at the beginning of 
advances which will make the auto- 
mobile of today seem as primitive as 
the oxeart, together with the vast 
activities of great industrial-chemi- 
cal firms, point the way. 


@ In the field of opportunity for 
intelligent extension of bank eredit, 
consider the following by Dr. A. T. 
Lincoln, of Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn. In an address before the 
Minnesota Academy of Science he 
said: 

**In 1900 there were 20 million 
horses employed (in the United 
States) and in 1920, 21 million; but 
in 1931 there were only 13 million, 
or a loss of 8 million horses in eleven 
years, due to a change from horse 
power to gasoline. This elimination 
of the horse reduced the consump- 
tion of food farm products equiva- 
lent to the food consumption of 40,- 
000,000 people. 

‘‘Then, too, by using 27,000,000 
automobiles, the American people, 
instead of walking and using their 
own energy, consumed 15% less 
meat per capita in the same period, 
with the result that the number of 
cattle in the United States decreased 
from 40 million head in 1920 to 30 
million head in 1931. These 10 mil- 
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lion cattle, which have been lost, 
annually would consume as much 
food as 50 million people. There was, 
during this period, a loss of about 
17% in the demand for farm prod- 
ucts. The present use of automotive 
power means that approximately 
20% of all farms in America are no 
longer needed.”’ 

According to recent writers for 
the Chemical Foundation, the only 
solution for this serious problem is 
scientific management, with agricul- 
ture as ‘‘a chemical industry operat- 
ing biologically for the betterment 
of society,’’ or the broadening of 
old-time food-farming by the grow- 
ing of chemicals ‘‘through biological 
means and to chemical ends.”’ 

Chemical recovery of alcohols and 
oils, levulose, cellulose and pulps, as 
bases for fuels, lubricants, plastics, 
paints and lacquers, medicines and 
paper, from such crops as wheat, 
corn, oats, potatoes, cotton, sugar 
and loblolly pine, indicate the tre- 
mendous possibilities in the future 
development of agriculture and for- 
estry. And knowledge of the pro- 
cesses involved is of high importance 
to the credit officer. 


@ Dr. E. B. Auerbach, the German 
chemist, recalls what is ancient his- 
tory to bankers and industrialists, 
but is now more important than ever 
to eredit administration. This is the 
unpleasant story of vast wastage in 
American industry, as evidenced in 
bygone days in the spoilation of 
mines, the destruction of timber- 
lands, and even now in the appalling 
losses in the petroleum fields. 


In the Texas Panhandle, for ex- 
ample, the production of natural 
gas is about 2,700,000,000 cubic feet 
daily of which about 60% is wasted. 
This amounts to approximately 1,- 
600,000,000 cubic feet every day, 
which is considerably in excess of 
the entire quantity utilized daily for 
all purposes in that entire state. 


® Trends of consumption of Pan- 
handle gas are of great economic 
significance, says Dr. Auerbach, and 
because this wastage is constantly 
increasing, it is obvious that more 
gas must be utilized. Chemists are 
hard at work on the problem, and 
are reported to have developed new 
processes in the carbon black indus- 
try which may help the situation. 

‘‘Under present circumstances,’’ 
says the Dallas News editorially, 
‘‘Texas is rapidly acquiring a repu- 
tation for being ‘first among the 
states’ in the prodigal waste of a 
great natural resource.’’ As for the 
production of carbon black, the 
paper declares that investigation 
should be made of recently discov- 
ered manufacturing processes which 
produce three and four times as 
much earbon from 1,000 cubic feet 
of gas as is manufactured by the 
present wasteful process. 

It is highly important in the ad- 
ministration of credit, says Dr. 
Auerbach, for American banking to 
realize that, some day, raw materials 
will become searce, unless there is a 
more concerted effort to conserve 
them than has thus far appeared. 
‘‘Operators may have saved money 
by wasting materials or keeping 
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labor at a minimum,’’ he comments, 
‘‘but they have not helped the com- 
munity at large. This should be 
an important consideration in the 
granting of credit.’’ 


® It is in the realm of recent legis- 
lation, perhaps, that bankers find 
the reason for more stringent ex- 
amination of what lies behind the 
operating statement and the balance 
sheet. The new banking act unques- 
tionably forecasts the period of long- 
time paper that is immediately 
ahead. In this field it is that the 
loan officer is called upon to exer- 
cise his most careful judgment. For 
it is a field complicated, as never 
before, by swift-moving technology 
that is reshaping our modern world 
before our eyes. Technical experts 
active upon every loan application 
will be the best answer to this new 
legislation. 

And now we come to a department 
in banking which is equally in need 
of the aid that comes from engineer- 
ing and chemical analysis and syn- 
thesis. This is the trust department. 
It is not necessary to go into its 
history, except very lightly, to find 
reasons. In earlier days the chief 
business of such departments was 
service, and this was considered 
more or less incidental to the larger 
conception of the functions of the 
bank. Accounts were non-paying, 
such as, for example, the odd jobs 
to be done, like clipping coupons for 
rich customers away for the winter 
season at some coast resort. 

In those days clerks from the com- 
mercial department often became 





trust officers, their services contribu- 
tory to the success of the commercial 
department. Some of these trust 
officers are today men around sixty 
or sixty-five years old, who, unfor- 
tunately, have not progressed even 
with the times. Nor have they pro- 
gressed with the unique develop- 
ment of trust powers which today 
often make this department the most 
important in the financial institution 
of which it is a part. 


® Upwards of ten billion dollars 
worth of defaulted securities, during 
the last ten years alone, have thrown 
upon trust officers vast responsibil- 
ities. This says nothing at all of 
trust duties in the administration 
of estates, as executors of wills, 
guardians of minors, registrars of 
stocks and bonds, or as recipients of 
merchandise in trust. 

Perhaps the explanation for 
charges often heard in banking and 
industrial circles lies in the fact 
that, unlike lawyers and doctors 
who have to spend long periods in 
school and further periods as law 
clerks and internes before they 
begin saving assets and life, trust 
officers are more often better book- 
keepers and not so good technicians. 
It has been pointed out frequently 
that: 

1. Trust officers and trust com- 
panies often do not know what 
it costs to handle different 
kinds and classes of trust busi- 
ness. 

. They have very little or 
no knowledge of technological 
changes that affect investments, 
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The vastness and com- 
plexity of the trust 
business, today, makes it 
essential that the trust 
officer take advantage of 
the knowledge and experi- 
ence of such specialists in 
business development ~as 
the chemist, the electrical 
engineer, the industrial 
engineer, the merchandis- 
ing manager, and the 
business efficiency expert. 


or of improvements in chemi- 
cal processes that may impair 
the safety of trusts. 

3. They do not, in far too many 
eases, have the machinery by 
which to detect changes and 
trends in leading industries 
whose bonds they may have in 
trust estates. 

4. Trust officers of banks and 
trust companies have spent mil- 
lions of dollars in the aggre- 
gate during the last fifteen 
years for new trust business, 
yet far too few of them can 
give an inventory of the value 
of the business they secured, 
what happened to the business 
in the interim, or the present 
value of such business as they 
may still have on their books. 


@ The vastness and complexity of 
the trust business today, including 
as it does thousands of estates 
thrown into the courts and thereby 
rendering financial rehabilitation of 
industry more difficult in a world 
being transformed by chemical sci- 
ence, makes technical supervision 
imperative as never before in his- 
tory. 

Unrelated as it may seem to some 
loan and trust officers, the fact that 
sticky, ill-smelling coal tar is now 
made to yield gorgeous colors, deli- 
cious flavors, exotic perfumes and 
healing medicines, is decidedly im- 
portant in matters of credit and in 
the administratiton of estates com- 
posed largely of stocks and bonds 
in these or analogous industries. 
Likewise the fuzz from cotton seeds 
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Eleven Questions That Help Uncover A Company’s True Condition 


1 Is the plant well located for 
raw materials, sales and labor? 


2 Does it have good shipping 
facilities? 

3 Does the plant layout permit 
efficient routing of raw materials, 


work in process, and finished 
stock? 


4 Is the physical plant being 
properly maintained? 


has a direct bearing upon securi- 
ties involving exquisite toiletware, 
gleaming furniture finishes, luxuri- 
ous fabries and durable upholstery, 
because it is now being converted 
into those products. 

The knowledge that limestone and 
coal find their way into a man-made 
rubber that surpasses the natural 
products for many purposes, is just 
as essential in credit determination 
and the valuation of trust estates as 
knowledge of the new uses of bake- 
lite as tubes for radios and what 
they may do to the glass tube indus- 
try. In the same category is the 
fact that bakelite, impregnated with 
graphite, may soon serve as bear- 
ings for automobiles, airplanes, and 
so on, instead of the time-honored 
brass and babbitt and ball bearings. 


® In the field of soaps, gardinol is 
a new Du Pont product which is 
made by sulfating the higher fatty 
aleohols which are derived chemi- 
cally from familiar fats and oils. 
It may even revolutionize the entire 
soap industry, if its properties cause 
it to supersede soaps of alkaline con- 
tent, for as a detergent its chemical 
neutrality may make possible higher 
standards of quality and production 
in textiles. What this means in 
terms of credit administration, and 
in the valuation of trust estates, is 
obvious. 

William J. Hale, research con- 
sultant, in his recently published 
‘The Farm Chemurgic,’’ is author- 
ity for the statement that replace- 
ment costs in our manufacturing 
industries call for more than one 
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5 Does the company carry ade- 
quate insurance against fire, theft, 
and accidents? 


6 Does the plant contain any 
obsolete machines that prevent 
lowering of cost to meet present 
day competition? 

7 Are the methods of manu- 
facture up-to-date or obsolete? 


8 Does the plant contain 


billion dollars annually. Six years 
ago this cost was a mere five million 
dollars. As has already been indi- 
eated, this single department of 
finance alone demands the extraction 
of credit information not hitherto 
regarded as necessary, even in the 
most conservative of banks and 
trust companies. 


@ The exigencies of these modern 
times which require new formule 
for financing, demand also new 
questionnaires, designed to obtain to 
the uttermost this information. In- 
dustrial engineers are insisting that 
the questions asked by the loan and 
trust officers shall bring forth an- 
swers which will give both depart- 
ments the fullest possible informa- 
tion as to the eredit liability and 
the intrinsic trust values of prop- 
erties involved. 

One such questionnaire has been 
evolved which sets forth many im- 
portant factors not pointed out in 
the balance sheet or earnings state- 
ment, but which should be known 
to loan and trust officers alike. For 
example: 

Is the plant well located for raw 
materials, sales, and labor markets— 
and has it good shipping and receiv- 
ing facilities? Is the plant layout 
conducive to the most efficient rout- 
ing of raw materials, work in pro- 
cess, and finished stock? What is the 
age of the plant? Is it being prop- 
erly maintained, or is it being al- 
lowed to deteriorate? Does the com- 
pany carry sufficient insurance to 
protect itself against fire, theft, and 
accidents ? 


fatigue-producing factors which 
prevent efficient production? 


9 Is physical equipment being 
neglected in order to show imme- 
diate returns on capital invested? 


10 Is the management alert and 
aggressive? 


11 Are the purchasing, operat- 
ing, and sales departments effi- 
cient? 


Does the plant contain a great 
number of obsolete machines which 
will prevent the lowering of cost to 
meet present day competition? Are 
the methods of manufacture up-to- 
date or obsolete, and can the ma- 
chinery be improved to lower cost 
and improve quality of product? Is 
the plant filled with fatigue-produc- 
ing factors which prevent efficient 
production? Also, is the plant being 
allowed to deteriorate in an effort to 
show immediate returns on capital 
invested? Is the management alert 
and aggressive, and are the purchas- 
ing, operating, and sales depart- 
ments efficient ? 

Full answers to such questions as 
these will mean much to the indus- 
trial community of the nation in the 
rehabilitation of its enterprises, and 
even more to the financial institu- 
tions which administer the credit. 


Save The 


Examiner’s Time 


You may know everything you 
need to know about a borrower with- 
out writing any of it into your rec- 
ords, but you cannot afford to spend 
the time necessary with the ex- 
aminer to tell him everything you 
know about every borrower. It is 
better to have the information in 
writing where it is quickly available 
to anyone. 


A financial statement can be sim- 
ple and yet complete. A multiplicity 
of words on the printed sheet often 
confuses and disturbs the borrower. 
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The 


If you have not already 
done so, here are some 
figures that are likely to 
make you “knit your brow” 
when contemplating the . 
provisions of this new law. 


By RALEIGH E. ROSS 
















Social Security Act 





HAT the Social Security Act 
se by Congress last August 

will, when placed in operation, 
have a profound effect upon the 
life of this nation is self-evident. 
The depth and extent of its reper- 
cussions are impossible of predic- 
tion. 

However, it may be proper, now 
that we are on the threshold of the 
application of certain parts of the 
law, to inquire into its probable 
effect upon a trait in which, from 
the banking viewpoint, we are par- 
ticularly interested—the habit of 
thrift. 

If a man is assured that during 
protracted periods: of unemployment 
he will receive a living income—if 










he is further assured of a pension 
beginning at 65, will he continue to 
build his savings reserve in the 
bank, to buy securities, and to buy 
annuities from insurance com- 
panies? 

Before we attempt to answer this 
question it may be well to examine 
the principal features of the Social 
Security Act as now constituted. 
The Act grants funds to the states 
for old age assistance, for dependent 
children, for maternal and child 
welfare, and for aid to the blind. 
It provides a fund for unemploy- 
ment insurance and sets up a com- 
pulsory contributory plan for em- 
ployer and employee for old age 
pensions. Our consideration will be 


The Social Security Act appears to be more threatening to banking than 


And Thrift 


limited to these last two phases— 
unemployment compensation and 
old age pensions. 

Beginning January 1, 1936 every 
employer having eight or more em- 
ployees must pay an annual excise 
tax for unemployment insurance. 
This will amount to 1% of the 
wages paid in 1936; 2% in 1937; 
and 3% annually thereafter. The 
estimated number of employees cov- 
ered by this plan is about 22,600,- 
000. Estimated receipts for 1936 
aggregate $247,000,000. 

If the states have an unemploy- 
ment insurance tax, or if they 
establish one soon, then the pay- 
ments of employers into the state 
fund can be credited up to 90% of 


any other recent law, not because it may discourage thrift, but because 
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it indicates the necessity for a continuously skyrocketing public debt. 










Five *“‘Brain Teasers’”’ 


1 Beginning January 1, 1936, 
every employer having eight or 
more employees must pay an an- 
nual excise tax for unemployment 
insurance. This will amount to 
1% of the wages paid in 1936; 2% 
in 1937; and 3% annually there- 
after. The estimated number of 
employees covered by this plan is 
about 22,600,000. Estimated re- 
ceipts for 1936 aggregate $247,- 
000,000. 


2 To qualify for a pension 
under the act, a person must be at 
least 65 years old; he must have 
received in wages not less than 
$2000 after December 31, 1936 


the federal tax. For example, if 
the state levy is 2.7%, the employer 
pays 3%. If the state levy is 3%, 
the employer’s total tax is 3.3%. 

Unemployment plans are now in 
effect in Alabama, California, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin. Other states 
should swing quickly into line be- 
cause taxes paid direct to the Fed- 
eral Government for this purpose 
are definitely lost as far as the 
state is concerned. 

Weak points in the plan are as 
follows: 

It covers less than half of the 
people usually gainfully employed 
in this country. 

There is much doubt as to its 
eonstitutionality. 

It may prove a very weak reed 
in ease of another major depression 
before it is well established. 

Even with the limited number 


“] call your attention to the 
temptations that will confront 
future Congresses when year 
after year they are called upon 
to make appropriations to this 
reserve fund (of the Social 
Security Act) —which will reach 
the staggering size of 47 billions 
by 1980. Picture the demands 
that will be made on Congress 
to use this fund for disposition 
otherwise than for annuities! 
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and before age 65; and wages 
must have been paid to him on 
some day in each of five years 
after December 31, 1936, and be- 
fore the age of 65. 

3 The maximum pension is 
$85 a month. To get it, a worker 
must have a salary after Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, of at least $3,000 a 
year continuously for 45 years. 
Needless to say, few will attain 
the maximum. 

4 A man, age 55 in December 
1936, and earning $1,500 a year 
will get $25 a month at 65; a man 
of 45 earning the same amount 
will get $37.50 per month; age 35 


involved, the administrative work 
and keeping of records will be a 
tremendous undertaking. 

Large classes are outside the 
plan—for example, agricultural 
labor, domestic servants and pub- 
lie employees. The 9,500,000 now 
unemployed will be out in the cold 
as far as this fund goes until they 
are absorbed into industry. Bene- 
fits depend on the number of weeks 
of employment preceding the next 
period of unemployment. It has 
been estimated that the average 
benefits would total about $10 a 
week for a period ranging between 
9 and 16 weeks. Not a very per- 
manent shelter should an industrial 
hurricane be protracted, as the re- 
cent one has been. 

A vice president of a large east- 
ern financial corporation recently 
summed up the worker’s side of the 
plan as follows: 

“If a period of depression such 


‘Please notice that the validity 
of this law must depend on the 
proposition that it is merely a 
taxing statute for the purpose 
of raising money. The proceeds 
of the tax are part of the general 
funds of the United States and 
therefore subject to any appro- 
priation by Congress. 

“There is nothing remotely 
suggesting a contract or other 
legal claim by which the contrib- 


he will receive $50, and age 25, 


he will get $56.25. 


5 Estimated receipts from em- 
ployers and employees for old age 
pensions mount rapidly begin- 
ning with $278,800,000 in 1937. 
The estimated reserve necessary 
by 1948 will be 10 billion dollars. 
By 1954, 20 billion dollars, and 
by 1980, 47 billion dollars. 


Query—where will banks invest 
the money that is normally in 
governments when 47 billion 
dollars worth of them are held 
in reserve because of the Social 
Security Act? 


as we have been experiencing con- 
tinues, the employees covered under 
this scheme will belong largely to a 
special group of steadily employed 
persons who will, for the most part, 
remain steadily employed. Thus the 
number of persons eligible for bene- 
fits will likely be so small as to have 
little effect in increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the unemployed 
masses. 

‘On the other hand, if the mass 
of unemployed should be absorbed 
in the labor market during the next 
two or three years, they would all 
become eligible for unemployment 
benefits, and no unemployment law 
would long stand up against the 
early recurrence of a sudden and 
far-reaching depression such as we 
have come to know in the past five 
years.’”’ 

From the foregoing it would ap- 
pear that the unemployment insur- 
ance plan is unlikely to be of any 


utors are assured of appropri- 
ations by Congress for annunity 
payments; if there were such a 
contract or other obligation it 
would be an admission that this 
law is not a bona fide taxing 
statute for raising revenue, but 
a compelled annunity purchase 
scheme, clearly unconstitu- 
tional.”—Ralph Horween, 
Chicago Attorney. 
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“It has been estimated 
that the average (unem- 
ployment) benefits would 
total about $10 a week, 
for a period ranging 
between nine and 16 
weeks. Not a very per- 
manent shelter, should 
an industrial hurricane 
be protracted, as the 
recent one has been.” 


material benefit to the great major- 
ity of workers. It may be of some 
help to a comparative few in the 
most poorly paid brackets who are 
accustomed to live on a bare sub- 
sistence wage. 

The intelligent worker who has 
been building his savings reserve in 
the bank is not likely to stop be- 
eause of the promise of a possible 
unemployment income of the lean 
dimensions indicated. 

Now as to the pension plan, funds 
for which are to be accumulated by 
equal contributions of employers 
and their employees. Contributions 
are based on salaries or wages of 
$3,000 a year and less. The worker 
receiving more than this amount is 
exempt insofar as the annual excess 
is concerned. 

During 1937-1938 and 1939, the 
tax will be 1% for employer and 
employee. The rate increases 14% 
at three year intervals. Therefore, 
beginning with 1949, the employee 
and his employer will each be pay- 
ing 3% of the worker’s wages—a 
total of 6%. 

To qualify for a pension under 
the act, a person must be at least 
65 years old; he must have received 
in wages not less than $2,000 after 
December 31, 1936 and before age 
65; and wages must have been paid 
to him on some day in each of 5 
years after December 31, 1936, and 
before the age of 65. 

Here again there are certain spe- 
cific occupational exemptions: agri- 
cultural labor, domestic labor in pri- 


vate homes, persons in the employ 
of the United States, of a state, or 
of non-profit organizations. Natur- 
ally, men in business for themselves 
and professional men will be ex- 


eluded. Just where the line is 
drawn in some eases is going to be 
difficult to determine. For example, 
it is now held that while office work- 
ers and salaried employees of insur- 
ance companies share in the bene- 
fits of the act, the salesmen of the 
said companies who work entirely 
on commission are outside its scope. 

It is estimated, however, that 
some 25 million workers will even- 
tually participate. 

The maximum pension is $85 a 
month. To get it, a worker must 
have had a salary after December 
31, 1936 of at least $3,000 a year 
continuously for 45 years. Needless 
to say, few will attain the maximum. 

A man, age 55 in December 1936 
and earning $1,500 a year, will get 
$25 a month at 65; an man of 45 
earning the same amount will get 
$37.50 per month; age 35 he will 
receive $50, and age 25, he will 
get $56.25. 

It is estimated that the ultimate 
final pension will be between $50 
and $60 a month. 

Estimated receipts from employer 
and employees for old age pensions 
mount rapidly beginning with $278,- 
800,000 in 1937. The estimated re- 
serve necessary by 1948 will be 10 
billion dollars. By 1954—20 billion 
dollars; by 1980—47 billion dollars. 

The question has been raised as 
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to the attitude in Congress years 
hence toward a fund of several bil- 
lions. Will they continue to author- 
ize the adding of more millions each 
year? Will the pressure of future 
political situations possibly cause 
diversions from the fund for pur- 
poses not contemplated by the pres- 
ent Act? 


A leading executive has pointed 
out that since the funds must be 
invested in United States govern- 
ment obligations, which now total 
less than 34 billions, it would seem 
that the federal debt must be kept 
alive and finally transferred com- 
pletely to the reserve account. He 
asks: ‘‘Is it sound not to look for- 
ward to the reduction of the debt. 
Furthermore, if United States obli- 
gations are absorbed by the reserve 
account, what will take their place 
as liquid investments in the port- 
folios of banks and other financial 
institutions ?”’ 

Now as to our question about the 
employee’s attitude toward thrift 
when he understands this plan. Will 
he feel that his worries about a 
poverty stricken old age are defi- 
nitely removed by this plan? We 
hardly think so. 

Next to the banks, financial in- 
stitutions most concerned with the 
thrift habits of the nation are in- 
surance companies. Therefore, the 
views of a leading insurance man 
on this subject are of interest. As 
early as January 1935, Thomas I. 
Parkinson, President of the Equi- 


(Continued on page 99) 
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How To Organize, Plan, and Finance 


A Banking Research Program 


By THOMAS C. BOUSHALL 


tion and necessity of broad sci- 

entific research in banking has 
been discussed. But upon whom 
shall the duty fall to organize it, 
plan the work and the field, and 
finance the effort? 

For a movement of this kind to 
get under way at an early date, it 
may be necessary for a smaller group 
than the American Bankers Associa- 
tion to undertake it, as it might be 
necessary to spend much time edu- 
eating the 16,060 banks, listed in the 
119th edition Rand M°Nally Bank- 
ers Directory, to a point where they 
would support such a movement by 
so much as a $10 annual contribu- 
tion. 

Again, for any state association 
to sponsor such a movement that 
enters upon ‘the broad aspects of 
world economy, as well as ways and 


[ PREVIOUS articles, the fune- 


Diagnosis of a patient’s ailments must be followed by 
a prescription, if the patient is to benefit. The presi- 
dent of the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia offers no 
panaceas, but does suggest a prescription by which 


means of reducing cost of clips 
and rubber bands, would mean that 
all other groups would stand to 
benefit from that effort without hav- 
ing had the opportunity to contrib- 
ute to its costs. 

While it is feasible for any one of 
several great city banks in the east- 
ern, central, or western sections of 
our country to undertake such a 
program, it would be difficult to 
acquire all the data or undertake 
the experiments necessary, without 
a nation-wide opportunity to apply 
ideas, or obtain facts, or so broadly 
to represent the banking industry as 
to remove any question of individual 
benefit from some widespread col- 
lection of information. 


@ Who, then, is left to sponsor and 
finance such an undertaking along 
such lines of quasi-public activity? 


“If such fate (socialization) overcomes 
the banks, with this modern utensil of 
research ready at hand but unused, 
banks, bankers and banking cannot 


justly complain if their function is 


merged with governmental bureaucracy 


.... Upon the shoulders of the men 
who head the larger banks should and 
does rest this responsibility.” 


we may hope to achieve banking’s healthy recovery. 


Under our present American sys- 
tem we are largely operating on a 
correspondent bank basis. Hence, we 
find that in the 500 largest banks in 
America, other than mutual savings 
institutions, perhaps there would be 
represented a, vast majority of all 
banks in the country, if these banks 
and their correspondents were in- 
cluded. 


Surely these 500 banks could 
hardly perform a greater service to 
their correspondent customers than 
to ascertain for them and, in much 
of the work of securing national 
data, obtain from them, facts and 
figures out of which could be ham- 
mered plans and programs that 
would broaden their activities, in- 
erease their profits, more firmly en- 
trench them in the esteem of the 
public and carry them further for- 
ward out of the morass of competi- 
tion of federal as well as private 
financial agencies. These agencies 
today threaten, not only the future 
profit possibilities of each bank, but 
perhaps, alsc their elimination as 
independent private institutions. 


With the development of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, the correspondent bank 
system has found a hardy competitor 
for bank customer patronage. An 
opportunity to render a greater ser- 
vice of a broader nature, more fun- 
damentally touching upon the fu- 
ture life of these customers, would 
put the city correspondent banks far 
forward in the eyes of their country 
customers. 

If, then, these banks—500 for the 
sake of illustration—would join to- 
gether in a research group, to set up 
a central office with whatever sub- 
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The Tentative Plan Suggested By The Author 


1 A research group should be 
established by the 500 largest 
banks, who, through their corre- 
spondent connections, represent 
practically all the banks in the 
country. 


2 Sectional subsidiary agencies 
could be developed, in such ex- 
tent as experience would indicate 


as necessary to cover all parts of 
the country and phases of the 
problem. 


3 Earnest cooperation should 
be sought with the A. B. A. Re- 
serve City Bankers Assn., and 
with each 


localized investigations. 


state association in 


4 Similar close contact with 


I. B. A., F. A. A., state and federal 
research and survey departments, 
educational institutions, and eco- 
nomic and sociological organiza- 
tions would be valuable. 


5 The entire program could be 
financed by contributions of from 
$100 to $1,000 from each of the 
500 largest banks. 


EE TE LLL TL TT 


sidiary agencies in whatever sections 
would develop from experience as 
being necessary to cover conditions 
in all parts of the country and in all 
phases of social, economic, and 
financial activity, there could be a 
cohesive group sufficiently small to 
be manageable and operate with effi- 
ciency shorn of necessary referen- 
dum to large associational groups. 


That this agency would seek the 
earnest cooperation of the American 
Bankers Association in every phase, 
the support of each state associa- 
tion in connection with localized in- 
vestigations, is an obvious premise. 
Not only these, but the Investment 
Bankers Association, the Reserve 
City Bankers Association, and the 
Financial Advertisers Association, 
and all the research and survey 
efforts of the federal and state gov- 
ernments, private and public uni- 
versities, schools of ‘business ad- 
ministration, and economic and 
sociological organizations which are 
proceeding to get at the underlying 
trends of our whole life. 


It is, of course, difficult for any- 
one to determine beforehand what 
a reasonable but ample research 
effort of this kind would cost. If 
we turn to industry for an example, 
we are staggered by the immensity 
ot the sums a single corporation 
will spend in a year. General Elec- 
tric, for example, reports having 
spent one hundred million dollars 
in the past five years. The Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories has a research 
personnel of three to four thousand 
persons and an annual budget of 
several millions. General Motors, 
DuPont, and other such industries 
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spend millions yearly. 

Of course, these sums are spent 
after years of growth from a small 
beginning and on a basis of proved 
profit far above the cost of research. 


@ Any program of bank research 
would, of necessity, begin in a 
relatively small way, until its use- 
fulness and proved benefit would 
gradually expand the effort to rep- 
resent the vast resources of 61 bil- 
lions of dollars today in the hands 
of American banks and which in 
turn may be double or treble that 
amount in years to come, if research 
sueceeds in enlarging the activity 
of banking as it has, for instance, 
the use of the telephones. 

They began as a communication 
between two people in two adjoin- 
ing rooms, but, through constant 
research, today represent some 40 
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million telephones, connecting the 
rooms of each of those individuals 
with the other 39,999,999, in 60 
countries over seas and lands com- 
pletely encircling the globe. 


If we assume 500 banks joining 
together to inaugurate this function 
and assume each contributed a mini- 
mum of 100 dollars and a maximum 
of 1,000 dollars, a fund of some 
200 to 300 thousand would eventu- 
ate, which, compared with the single 
corporations mentioned, seems but 
an infinitesimal sum with which to 
launch so ambitious a program. 

Nevertheless, every undertaking 
must have a beginning, must prove 
its worth and pay its way. To what 
extent it would grow and what 
would be its ultimate annual budget, 
when a wider group is drawn in and 
greater activities are undertaken, 


(Continued on page 97) 





The only work necessary is the 
simple clerical task of keeping 
a record of the collateral back 
of the notes. This takes but 
little time and the resulting fee 
makes it very profitable busi- 
ness for the trustee-bank. 


automobile dealer who, if his 

bank were cooperating with him, 
would supply the bank with over 
$50,000 in loans each year. These 
loans would be short-time commer- 
cial loans. None of them would ex- 
tend for more than three months, 
and many of them for only a few 
days. All of them should be profit- 
able to the bank. 

This dealer has not talked with 
his banker. The banker has not 
talked with him regarding this 
financing. Possibly it has not oc- 
curred to either one that they might 
get together to their mutual profit. 

The dealer finances himself 
through a finance company and 
pays a much higher price than 
he would have to pay to his banker. 
The banker attempts to invest his 
funds in government notes and 
bonds and told me that the current 
rate of interest was less than one 
per cent on his recent purchases. 

If my theory is right that this 
banker could add $50,000 worth of 
loans by working with just this one 
dealer, he certainly could add a 
great deal more by working with 
other dealers in the same town, and 
he could get much more than one 
per cent on these advances. 

In a Wisconsin city, I found a 
plan “in successful operation that 
should be known in detail to every 


[ ONE Illinois city there is an 


Dealers 
Well Financed 


Through Cooperation 
Of A Local Bank 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


One of the idea scouts who travels for Rand M€Nally 
Bankers Monthly here tells some experiences that are 
likely to be particularly welcome to every banker. 


bank in the United States. The plan 
has been in operation for some time 
and I was not able to discover any- 
one who knew the details of its 
beginning. However, the plan might 
be started in a number of different 
ways. Briefly, the plan is this: 

A local finance company has been 
organized. It works with dealers in 
various kinds of articles, makes the 
loans direct to the retail customers 
and does the collecting. 

In order to get the money to 
finance this business, the finance 
company arranged with the trust 
department of a local bank to serve 
as. trustee. The finance company 
issues notes which are sold to local 
investors (including banks). As the 
time payment notes from retail buy- 
ers are received, a quantity of them 
is taken to the bank and deposited 


One Banker Loses— 
Another Profits 


1 One banker loses $50,000 of 
commercial loans a year because 
he has not talked with one cus- 
tomer about his business. 


2 Another makes a profit on 
both the wholesale financing of 
several local dealers and on their 
retail financing. 


with the trustee who, in turn, 
authorizes the issuance of a quan- 
tity of finance company notes rep- 
resenting two thirds of the amount 
of the collateral deposited. 

As the notes are paid, the trust 
company, of course, requires addi- 
tional collateral so that there is al- 
ways a 50% margin to protect the 
notes outstanding. 

This gives the bank an opportu- 
nity to make a fee as trustee with 
very little work. It gives the finance 
company a way to secure additional 
funds when they are needed. It 
gives the dealers an opportunity to 
make many more sales. 


The bank has a record ecard for 
each buyer. As payments are made, 
the finance company reports them 
to the bank and records are made 
on each card. This gives the bank 
an opportunity to check the amount 
of collateral each day in order to 
be sure that there are sufficient ac- 
counts pledged to protect the notes. 

It is difficult to say whether these 
notes would have a market outside 
of the local city or not. It might be 
that banks in surrounding territory 
would be interested in purchasing 
them because they bear a six per 
cent interest and have proved to 
be perfect investments so far as 
prompt payment is concerned. There 
have been no defaults of any kind 


(Continued on page 97) 
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DENVER NATIONAL BANK DENVER, COLORADO 


OU owe it to your bank to investigate Recordak. Other 

banks with problems similar to yours have saved up to 45% 
in per item costs... 50% in supplies ...90% in storage space— 
and have increased accuracy and efficiency with this photographic 
accounting system... We will be glad to show you what Recor- 
dak can do for you... how your bank can make such savings. 
Recordak Corporation (subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Recordak 


ACCOUNTING BY PHOTOGRAPHY 











Statement Graph 
Complimented 


Editor’s Note: The two following 
letters were addressed, not to the 
Editor, but to F. C. Ruch, cashier 
of the State Bank of Nappanee, 
Indiana. 


Dear Mr. Ruch, 

I was very much interested in 
reading your article appearing in 
the Rand M°Nally Bankers Monthly 
and have taken the liberty to show 
it to both General Dawes and Mr. 


Clarke, our President. 
WM. H. MILLER, Vice Pres., 
City National Bank and Trust 
Co., Chicago, Il. 


Dear Mr. Ruch, 
Since writing you a few days ago, 
I have had an opportunity to read 
your article ‘‘Our Daily Statement 
Graphed’’ which appeared in the 
November issue of Rand M®°Nally 
Bankers Monthly. You have adopted 
a very useful system of keeping your 
officers and directors posted on the 
fluctuations in the items in which 
they should be most interested. This 
particularly applies to directors 
who, as you say, sometimes do not 
show the keen interest they should 
in the matter of investments and 
other bank policies. 
C. W. WESTON, Vice President, 


Manufacturers Trust Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Another Editor Recognizes 
Our Policy 


I am an appreciative and admir- 
ing reader of the Bankers Monthly, 
and find much in it that it profits 
me to read. 

You certainly have a most un- 
eanny knack of putting yourself in 
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the place of the banker, and select- 
ing for treatment those topics which 
interest him, and whose discussion 
is bound to have practical value. 
If ever a business group needed the 
support and guidance of good jour- 
nalism, the bankers need such aid 
and comfort now—and I am sure 
you must receive much gratifying 
recognition of your current work. 
PAUL W. BROWN, Editor, 


The Executives Magazine, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Substantiates Experience 
On Auto Finance 


I wish to thank your magazine 
and Mr. J. B. Shepardson of the 
American National Bank of San 
Bernardino for the article in the 
November issue of the Bankers 
Monthly relative to auto financing. 

After reading this article I 
passed it on to other officers and 
directors of our bank and it has 
greatly substantiated my suggestions 
to them that auto loans are safe 
and profitable loans. 


For the past seven years I have 
been employed as assistant cashier 
of the above named bank and for 
the past four years assistant book- 
keeper for a locally owned finance 
company. Being employed by these 
two firms, I have had the experience 
of seeing all classes of collateral 
pledged as security. 

Being duly interested in auto 
finance I have made a study of this 
type of loan, and my study as well 
as my experience has proved to me 
that auto loans are second to none. 
It is a common occurrence to see 
automobile notes satisfied and notes 
held by banks renewed. 





LETTERS 










to 


the 
Editor 


Banking departments do not ree- 
ognize this type of security and 
bank examiners severely criticize 
bankers for accepting it, but it 
seems that more bankers are real- 
izing the possibilities in these loans 
and are beginning to take them and 
find them very profitable. 


As most all banks have a great 
amount of money that they wish to 
invest at this season, it is only logi- 
eal that auto loans are loans that 
will net them fair returns. It is with 
pleasure that I add my name to the 
list of bankers who have realized 
the vast possibilities of auto loans. 


Also, I wish to express my sin- 
cere appreciation for the Bankers 
Monthly as the variety of articles 
earried by this magazine have 
proved very beneficial to me in the 
past. 


J. IRVIN CROSSETT, Assistant 
Cashier, Moscow Savings Bank, 
Moscow, Tenn. 


Proves Bankers Monthly 
Is Widely Read 


Having appeared on the program 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in New Orleans November 11, 
which of course placed my name as 
well as myself personally before the 
banking public, I received many 
complimentary comments from bank- 
ers all over the United States who 
have been reading my articles in 
your magazine. 


I certainly had failed to realize 
the extent to which these contribu- 
tions were being read. 

CLAUDE L. STOUT, executive vice 


president, Poudre Valley National 
Bank, Fort Collins, Colo. 
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From President Down 














We get a great deal out of Rand 
M°Nally Bankers Monthly here. It 
is avidly read by every one connected 
with the bank from the president 
down to the messenger. 

A great many of the ideas set 
forth in your magazine have been 
put to good use, but it seems we 
never have got around to thank you 
for them. During a recent (and 
very successful) safe deposit box 
drive, we found an article in your 
September issue extremely helpful. 

So far as outlining improvements 
in the practical work of the bank, 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and East Ninth Street and in 
Community Centers throughout Greater Cleveland and nearby 
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your magazine has always been in , ASSETS ‘ 
a class by itself and your recent Cash on Hand and in Banks ....... $ 93,459,921.43 
issues have contained many fine United States Government obligations, direct 

articles on the broader aspects of and fully guaranteed .......... 53,433,165.30 





banking. 
The section devoted to the Edi- 


State, Municipal and Other Bonds and Invest- 
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tor’s Viewpoint is up-to-the-minute Bank, less NN a a ha, eee 12,906,294.95 
and shows the results of real con- Loans, Discounts and Advances, less Reserves 155,898,321.80 
centrated thinking. I hope that this a 5,843,628.45 
department will be continued and I ee ee ae 11,623,082.20 
think it will be, for your readers Interest and Earnings Accrued and Other 
will probably never permit you to NS. acd aa ie ag ate ee 4,380,511.49 
drop it. Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 

I hope you will forgive my com- Letters of Credit Executed by this Bank . 188,081.86 
plimenting you to your face but I Total... .. +--+... $337,733,007.48 


do want you to know what I, and 
the rest of the staff at Mercantile 
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Bank think of the fine job you are Capital Notes. ...... $ 15,000,000.00 
doing. (Subordinated to Depos:ts and Other Liabilities) 
Mercantile Bank, Surplus and Undivided 
Hammond, Ind. | Se ee 3,054,985.50 









































$31,854,985.50 
Reserve for Contingencies ......... 350,000.00 
Congratulations Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . . 1,313,768.03 
DEPOSITS 
It has been my intention for Tenend ........ $124,328, 380.30 
some time to write you a line and Time — 154.231.890.40 
tell you how much I enjoy reading Cash iain ua ins —"s 
your editorials published in the and Corporate Trust 
Monthly, as well as other articles of Departments (Preferred) _ 24,616,149.79 
real value that appear therein from $303, 176,420.49 
time to time. eg ree ere ee 849,751.60 
I want to congratulate you upon Acceptances and Letters of Credit Executed 
the good work that you have done PG: 5s 6. sk. oe 4 SO 188,081.86 
in behalf of acquainting the general Re ae ee $337,733,007.48 


public with what good banking 
means. 
JACK BERNHARDT, Receiver 


Cherokee National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 













“‘T think your editorials are 
mighty fine.’’—R. J. McCleary, Act- 
ing Cashier, Security State Bank, 
Keokuk, Iowa. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER CLEVELAND CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Member F D.1.C. 
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Ir IS well sometimes to 


remind ourselves that the Federal 
Reserve System—and all the 
excellent safeguards and _facili- 
ties it provides—is based upon 
the individual strength of each 
member bank and the measure 
of public service which all banks 
large and small are, collectively, 
so well equipped to render. 


This institution takes pride in 
the share that it has contributed 
for more than a century and a 
quarter toward achieving the 
goal of a sound and efficient 


banking system. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1808 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital and Surplus 


- « + $30,000,000 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Joseph Stagg Lawrence 
Says: 
(Continued from page 75) 


authority was provided by the class 
which was most likely to profit by 
it, namely, the employing class. 
What business must prove is that 
its privileges, producing profit and 
wealth for those at the top of the 
economic scale, also create opportu- 
nities for employment at better 
wages and more attractive working 
conditions for those in the lower and 
intermediate strata, that they result 
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in new products and services which 
in the aggregate constitute prog- 
ress, ie., the more abundant life. 
This is an abstract observation 
which could be but has not yet been 
properly dramatized. 

It would be an easy matter with 
the aid of motion pictures to trans- 
port the steel worker, for example, 
back along time for a century and 
take him through the day’s work 
which his forebears were asked to do. 
Then translate the income of that 
ancestor into the living standard 
which it made possible. The modern 


worker is incapable of discovering 
this contrast himself and unless 
aided will take the word of those 
who claim that business has failed 
in its responsibilities. 


Taxation Taxation requires ra- 

tionalization no less 
than individual freedom. No man 
who reads can accuse the business 
man of failure to appreciate the 
burden of taxation. Unfortunately 
that states the flaw in the ease, viz., 
that all the emphasis is on the 
burden. The public is repeatedly 
warned of the consequences which 
result from excessive taxation. The 
penetration of this alarmist argu- 
ment is rather low, in spite of im- 
pressive statistics and charts which 
show how much more rapidly the 
tax burden has increased than the 
population or the national income. 
The opposition retorts, ‘‘Why not? 
Why should not taxes increase rap- 
idly, much more rapidly than in- 
come or population?’’ 

The other well worn argument 
against mounting taxes shows that 
a small fraction of the population 
pays the bulk of the taxes and that 
the individuals of this group must 
work a substantial portion of the 
year for the government before 
they make any money for them- 
selves. This may be called the argu- 
ment of pain. Taxes should be re- 
duced because it ‘‘hurt’’ so much 
to pay them. 

We might as well be frank about 
this. It is difficult to see how men 
and women who earn a thousand 
dollars a year can be expected to 
rise indignantly against the tax 
gatherers because William Gotrox, 
who has an income of a million a 
year, is taxed so heavily that he has 
only a quarter of a million left for 
himself. 

If the objection to high taxes is 
to get anywhere it must pursue an 
entirely different tack. Is it possible 
to prove that the use of a portion of 
the three quarters million by Wil- 
liam Gotrox instead of the govern- 
ment will in the end promote prog- 
ress more effectively? This was a 
fundamental article in the faith of 
Adam Smith and we believe that it 
could again be made a demonstrable 
proposition that income spent by the 
individual will in the end bring 
more benefits to society and fewer 
evils than the same income spent by 
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the government. To the demonstra- 
tio of this proposition business 
must address its intelligence and 
energy if it is to make any headway 
against the mounting tide of taxa- 
tion. 







Inflation And Prices 


(Continued from page 74) 


could have balanced the budget, if 
our Congress had had the necessary 
resolution. In the financial year 
which ended March 31, 1935, the 
Germans balanced their budget by 
a drastic system of taxation. A simi- 
lar tax law here would be yielding 
us well over seven billion dollars in 
the present fiseal year—and would 
yield more in the future. Yet this 
heavy burden of taxation in Ger- 
many was accompanied by a great 
revival in industry. We can balance 
the budget any time that we choose. 
It appears at this time that we will 
approach that goal gradually, rather 
than by the determined method used 
in Germany. But there is no reason 
why it should not be balanced at an 
early date. Once that is done, the 
last condition that makes for com- 
modity price inflation will be re- 
moved. In the meantime, prices will 
be determined by the forces which 
have been described above. 


























Outlook Brighter For 
Independent Merchants 


(Continued from page 81) 


sell at a profit, but the merchant’s 
selection was based entirely on 
guesswork rather than upon facts. 
Little or no effort was spent in try- 
ing to find out what the consumer 
wanted. 

In connection with the consumer 
preference principle, the chain 
stores studied their sales and made 
themselves specialists in selling only 
those items that had a wide demand. 
Many things that were carried in 
independent stores were not carried 
in chain stores, because their sale 
was in such a small volume that 
there was little or no profit in han- 
dling those lines. 


The second idea introduced by 
the chain stores was the conscious 
and studied attempt to make their 
Stores interesting. No effort had 
been put forth in this direction 
before. It had been the custom to 
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The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1935 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . ‘ 


- $355,432,816.06 


United States Obligations— Direct and fully Guaranteed, 


Unpledged, . ° e * 
Pledged— To Secure Public Deposits, 
To Secure Trust Deposits, 
Under Trust Act of Illinois, 
Other Bonds and Securities, 
Loans and Discounts, . ‘ 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Other Real Estate, ‘ 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Aasegennans, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, 
Other Assets, 


Capital Stock—Preferred, 
Capital Stock—Common, 
Surplus Fund, ‘ 
Other Undivided Profits, 
Discount Collected but not Horned, 
Dividends Declared— 


On Common Stock, Payable in 1936, . j 
On Preferred Stock, Payable ee 1, 1936, 


Reserve for Taxes, etc., ‘ 
Liability Account of pry 
Time Deposits, 

Demand Deposits, ; 

Deposits of Public Funds, 


Liabilities other than those above stated, 


LIABILITIES 


$156,254,006.70 


$235,254,811.28 


10,250,641.25 

52,547,902.68 
550,000.00 298,603,355.21 
‘ ‘ 64,513,034.72 
187,973,687.66 
9,043,4 10.26 
1,896,963.56 
1,800,000.00 
3,323,974.80 
1,848,300.30 
958,701.20 
$925,394,243.77 


$15,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
1,879,088.41 
537,463.37 


750,000.00 
262,500.00 
1,674,880.87 
3,562,971.77 


586,455,404. 19 
117,700,332.49 860,409,743.38 
. 1,317,595.97 


$925,394,243.77 


Contingent Liability on Foreign Bankers’ Acceptances bearing our Endorsement, $380,998.10 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





hide goods away in boxes where the 
customers could not see them. Noth- 
ing was done to create a demand for 
what the store had to sell. The store- 
keeper assumed there was a demand 
and simply prepared to meet the 
demand if it came. 

The result was that there was 
much overbuying and thousands of 
dollars of goods remained hidden 
under counters for years. Windows 
were very little used. In fact, few 
stores had such a thing as a show 
window. The chain store discovered 











that it could make its place of busi- 
ness interesting. It found that cus- 
tomers enjoyed looking at goods 
they had not come to buy. The fun- 
damental principle was to display 
all goods on the tops of tables or 
counters where customers could see 
everything that was available for 
their purchase. These displays were 
made in attractive ways. Customers 
enjoyed going into these stores even 
though they did not buy anything. 

However, these visits created a 
demand which was satisfied later 
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on. Aisles between tables and coun- 
ters were larger and more comfort- 
able. The walls were painted light 
colors and more lights were used. 


Customers liked these things and 
visited these brightly lighted chain 
stores in preference to the dull un- 
interesting independently owned 
stores. But independent merchants 
have learned these lessons. 


Stores may now be found in every 
state which have no connection with 
chains, but which are just as inter- 
esting, just as light, and just as well 
managed as chain stores. 


The independent merchant can do 
all of the things the chain stores 
did. He ean profit by doing them 
just as the chain stores have prof- 
ited. 

The independent dealer can oper- 
ate at a lower overhead cost, and 
his prospects for future profits are 
even better than those of the chains. 

Many merchants have found that 
they can now get help from the 
wholesaler in modernizing their 
stores and in displaying and selling 
goods. Bankers can be of great 
assistance to their merchants and to 
themselves if they will encourage 
their local merchants to secure and 
use these helps. Many bankers have 
already discovered this fact, and 
have been pleased to see the bank 
accounts of these merchants in- 
crease, and their net profits grow. 


The Billboard Checker 


HIS is a story that a certain 
financial advertising man tells 


on himself. He insists, however, 
that to save him from constant 
‘‘ribbing’’ in the future we must 


omit his name. 

It happened while he was ad- 
vertising manager of a certain bank 
in Chicago. And, in this manner: 

Whenever he wanted an after- 
noon off to play golf or for personal 
business or pleasure of any nature 
he always told his secretary, ‘‘ Well, 
I’m going out to check billboards.’’ 

This became a standing alibi. His 
secretary got the spirit of the thing 
and soon learned to tell callers and 
all who inquired as to his where- 
abouts that he was ‘‘out checking 
billboards’’. 

One day an officer of the bank 
said to him, ‘‘Say, I saw one of our 
billboards this morning. . . at least 
I think it’s one of ours, but it looks 
more like an opium dream than a 
billboard.’’ 

‘*What’s this?’’ asked the adver- 
tising manager, ‘‘and which bill- 
board do you mean, anyhow?”’ 

The officer looked at him for a 
moment and then said, ‘‘Why, you 
should know, shouldn’t you? Aren’t 
you always out checking bill- 
boards ?”’ 


The advertising manager came to 


Our complete banking facilities in- 


sure out-of-town banks and bankers 


prompt, efficient and economical handling of ac- 


counts in Chicago— we invite you to use our facilities. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA 
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SALLE STREET 


himself quite suddenly. It entered 
his head then and there that it 
might be a swell idea to actually go 
out and check the bank’s billboards, 

Out he went .... and he found 
some sorry sights. One billboard 
had so many pictures of bemus- 
tached women and so many ‘‘ Mary 
loves Johnnie’’ lines on it that it 
was almost impossible to read the 
bank’s advertisement. Another one, 
evidently the one the officer had re- 
ferred to, was in the most amazing 
state imaginable. It was a large 
painted board that had been re. 
painted only a few weeks previously. 
The painters had done a poor job 
in mixing their paints and to make 
matters worse a rainstorm had fol- 
lowed the completion of their work. 
The board was a mess. It looked 
like a futuristic artist’s nightmare, 
with streaks of color zig-zagging in 
every direction. People were actu- 
ally standing around looking at it 
and trying to figure out what it 
was! 

Thereafter, this financial adver- 
tising man tells us, when he told his 
secretary that he was ‘‘out check- 
ing billboards’’ he was really out 
checking billboards! And he checked 
them at regular intervals, too. 


Savings Banks And 
Mortgage Loans 


Savings banks in the borough of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., during the first 
nine months of 1935 made a total of 
626 new mortgage loans to an aggre- 
gate amount of $4,061,000. These do 
not include purchase money mort- 
gage loans. Included in the list are 
491 loans on one and two-family 
houses, aggregating $1,841,000; 48 
apartments of which approximately 
half are new buildings, to an aggre- 
gate of $1,450,000; 67 combination 
stores and apartments with loans 
totaling $390,000; and 16 business 
properties, totaling $196,000. 

It is interesting to note that the 
bulk of loans made were in the so- 
called personal categories; that is, 
one and two-family houses oceupied 
presumably in most cases by the 
owners. 
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Dealers Well Financed 


(Continued from page 90) 


on either principal or interest and 
as long as the finance company is 
well managed, there is not likely to 
be any trouble. 

The bank acting as trustee earns 
a nice fee with very little work. All 
of the work that is necessary is to 
keep a record of the collateral back 
of the notes. This is a clerical task 
and one that takes very little time. 
At the same time, the bank has an 
opportunity to keep in close touch 
with the business carried on by 
local dealers and this particular 
bank takes advantage of this knowl- 
edge by working closely with the 
dealers and lending them money for 
wholesale purchases as occasion 
arises. 

Knowing that their funds will 
be immediately available from the 
finance company when a sale is 
made, the bank takes little chance in 
making these wholesale loans. 

Let us say, for example, that a 
certain dealer in refrigerators has 
a carload arrive with a sight draft 
attached to the bill of lading, which 
is sent to the bank. The bank noti- 
fies the dealer that the bill of lading 
is there and the dealer informs the 
bank that he will need to borrow 
$1,000 to take up the draft. The 
bank, knowing the normal length 
of time it will require this dealer 
to sell the merchandise, is in a 
splendid position to judge as to the 
length of time the note will need to 
run. 

As a matter of fact, it is quite 
easy to make a series of notes of 
smaller denominations so that sev- 
eral of them will be paid off within 
a very short time, often within only 
a few days. 

A dealer who does not operate 
through the local finance company 
is not in quite as good a position to 
borrow from the bank. His way of 
getting the same standing, however, 
is to keep the banker informed as to 
his sales and as to the promptness 
with which his retail purchasers 
have paid their notes to the out-of- 
town finance company. 

In effect, the dealer operates (so 
far as his retail sales are concerned) 
on a cash basis. He receives cash 
for every sale, the cash coming 
from the finance company. He can, 
therefore, keep his operating ex- 


penses low and devote all of his 









CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed: 

Unpledged . $418,342,285.77 
Pledged 7 147,199,997.00 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 

Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased 

Income Accrued but Not Collected 

Banking House ‘ 


Real Estate Owned other den © Banking 
House ‘ a 
Other Resources 


— LIABILITIES 
General . e 
Public Funds. 

Acceptances . 

Other Banks’ Bills Hades’ and ‘Sold 

Reserve forTaxes, Interest and Expenses 

Reserve for Dividend on Preferred Stock 


$864,134,445.38 
157,179,458.75 


$314,161,375.05 


565,542,282.77 
43,837,240.99 
190,341,007.49 
2,580,000.00 
2,275,044.56 
17,083.38 
3,260,456.28 
13,800,000.00 


5,166,893.12 
104,883.07 


$1,141,086,266.71 


$1,021,313,904.13 
2,277,943.66 
17,083.38 
5,439,293.46 
729,168.75 


Income Collected but Not Earned 


Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock . 
Surplus. ... 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for 

Contingencies 


20,000,000.00 


296,364.82 


$50,000,000.00 
- 25,000,000.00 
12,500,000.00 
3,512,508.51 


111,012,508.51 
$1,141,086,266.71 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


time and attention to the making of 
sales. He becomes a much better 
dealer. 


A Banking Research 


Program 
(Continued from page 89) 


based on worthwhile achievements 
that warrant a larger budget, time 
and experience alone will prove. 
Suffice it to say that in the light 
of the problems of a social, eco- 
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nomic, and political nature which 
banking faces today, the banking 
fraternity observing the progress 
and independence achieved by in- 
dustry through its research efforts 
that have enabled it to lead the pub- 
lic in developing products beyond its 
necessities but within its appetites 
and desires, cannot continue to 
refuse to grasp this instrument of 
modern effort and apply it to its 
own problems. Banking is trailing 
the public’s needs. Politicians are 
enacting by governmental fiat solu- 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from 


Cg. i ar $151,735,941.96 
United States Government Obli- 

gations, direct and/or fully 

guerenteead . « « « s e 182,824,131.61 
Other Securities . . . ° 5,856,087.34 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 675,000.00 
Loans and Discounts a ae aw 43,612,404.07 
Real Estate Mortgages . . . 8,265,998.59 
Overdrafts .. es 12,870.99 
Real Estate (21 ——" Bank 

SS ee oe ee 636,065.36 
Accrued Income Receivable—Net 1,217,578.39 
Customers’ Liability Account of 

Acceptances and Letters of 

es ks sae es ORS 1,013,141.16 
Other Resources . . ew 68,382.13 
TOTAL RESOURCES . gh ase, es ae te $395,917,601.60 


Deposits: LIABILITIES 


Commercial, Bank and Savings $315,310,758.62 

U.S. Government. .. . 15,083,575.87 

Treasurer— State of Michigan 12,239,769.53 

Other Public Deposits oa 25,425,710.11 368,059,814.13 
Capital Acount: 

Preferred Stock (Paid In). . $11,000,000.00 

Common Stock (PaidIn). . 5,000,000.00 

Surplus (Paid in $5,000,000.00 

—Earned $1,500,000.00) . 6,500,000.00 

Undivided Profits (Paid In) . 2,500,000.00 

Undivided Profits (Earned) . 1,006,130.72 26,006,130.72 
Reserve for Common Stock Dividend No. 3 

payable February 1,1936 . .. . ° 250,000.00 
Reserve for Expenses, Preferred Stock Dividend, 


Mies: 6) Bias we. oi 5a) ee aa 304,660.00 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . 283,855.59 
Our Liability Account of Acceptances ond Lettwe 

of Credit . . . Sr Oar ek ee 1,013,141.16 
TOTAL LIABILITIES | . = @ & + 0 6 een 


United States Government Securities carried at $31,140,000.00 in the 
foregoing statement are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes required by law. 


mM 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


tions for its defects. Demagogues courage to follow in the successful 
are urging the complete socialization footsteps of energetic industrial 
of banking, because it fails to fune- leaders, professional men of vision 
tion in our modern life as fully as and courageous manufacturers who 
it needs must to keep the public have escaped such fate by anticipat- 
abreast of industrial, social, and ing the desires of modern society. 
political progress. If such fate over- Upon the shoulders of the men 
comes the banks, with this modern who head the larger banks of the 
utensil of research ready at hand nation should and does rest this 
but unused, banks, bankers, and responsibility. 

banking cannot justly complain if 

their function is merged into govern- 

mental bureaucracy for lack of vi- There are about 20,000 consulting 
sion, for lack of energy, for lack of chemists in the United States. 


Customer Education Is 


Not Difficult 


(Continued from page 77) 


tion, we write letters of weleome to 
new arrivals based upon lists sup- 
plied by the Chamber of Commerce. 
We also write congratulatory letters 
to new ‘babies. 


6—Personal calls: 


Last but not least in our publicity 
program are personal calls which we 
make consistently upon both pros- 
pective and present customers. 

Banks are now in better position 
to serve the public than ever before ; 
they are anxious to cooperate and 
to illustrate how their services can 
be utilized in a constructive man- 
ner, not only for individual benefit 
but for the benefit of the commu- 
nity. Bankers are fully aware of 
this and certainly our principal 
task is to tell it to the public. 


To Locate Places On A Map 


It is often a slow and tedious job 
to locate a town on a finely lettered 
map, if one does not know where, 
within an inch or two on its area, 
the point may be found. Take any 


piece of blank light paper, straight 
along one edge and large enough to 
entirely cover the map. Allow the 
eye to go back and forth along 
the map area uncovered as the 
paper is moved slowly upwards or 
downwards. This methodical man- 
ner of scanning the map will not 
tire the eyes, or confuse them 
through the jumble of closely 
printed names. A small map can 
in this manner be closely examined 
and rapidly, and a place readily 
found on it. 
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The Social Security 
Act And Thrift 


(Continued from page 87) 


table Life Assurance Society, issued 
the following statement : 

‘‘Just as the business of life in- 
surance received a tremendous im- 
petus from the successful efforts of 
this government to provide a size- 
able amount of insurance on the 
lives of all called to arms, through 
the creation and development of 
the ‘War Risk Bureau,’ so do I 
believe that social insurane¢e agita- 
tion forwarded by President Roose- 
velt and his official associates will 
result in renewed appreciation and 
great stimulation of life insurance 
activities, both individual and 
group.”’ 

Another insurance executive says: 
“The government plan lacks the 
flexibility of privately purchased 
annuities, which are available to 
all classes and in various forms, and 
which can be suited to individual 
needs and desires.’’ 

The following appeared in a re- 
cent issue of a financial trade mag- 
azine on Great Britain’s experience 
with the effects of a social security 
program: ‘‘There is nothing in the 
statistical record of British savings 
banks, cooperative societies or in- 
surance companies since Britain 
entered social insurance to indicate 
that there has been interference 
with thrift habits of the British 
people. On the contrary, there has 
been a steady growth in the amount 
of savings on deposit and a healthy 
increase in both the number of per- 
sons covered for insurance by pri- 
vate companies and amount of ecov- 
erage for each.’’ 

From the foregoing, therefore, it 
would seem that this very compli- 
cated piece of legislation—the So- 
cial Security Act—is not going to 
disrupt or destroy the thrift habits 
of the nation. In fact, by empha- 
sizing the needs of old age, it may 
work just the other way and en- 
courage and stimulate earnest men 
and women to build adequate bank 
reserves during their productive 
years for the evening days of life. 
Perhaps, indeed, the pendulum is 
swinging back to that sterling vir- 
tue of old New England which we 
all but lost for a time—the consis- 
tent and widespread practice of 
thrift and saving. 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA 


TRUST COMPANY 


- 


Organized 1866 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks . 


$23,491,497.74 


U. S. Government Securities and Home 


Owners’ Loan Bonds . 


State, County and Municipal Securities . 
Other Investment Securities . 


Ra ae en) ase 
Real Estate Owned . 
Other Assets . 


30,178,228.03 
17,790,764.48 
21,536,422.67 
26,999,248.29 

6,183,430.75 
3,714,895.32 
$129,894,487.28 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock. 

Ge 6. Kshs 
Undivided Profits. 

Reserve for Contingencies . 
Reserve for Interest and Taxes . 
Other Liabilities . 

Deposits . 


$6,700,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
1,335,362.11 
1,262,968.57 
682,158.12 
1,382,005.00 
103,531,993.48 
$129,894,487.28 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $6,678,290.78 
in the above statement are pledged to secure Government, State and Municipal 
deposits as required by law, and to secure Clearing House exchanges. 


Individual Trusts. 
Corporate Trusts . 


WILLIAM P. GEST 
Chairman of the Board 


$997,391,320.58 
802,702,020.19 


HENRY G. BRENGLE 


President 


J. CALVIN WALLACE 


Treasurer 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


You may have no lawsuit for 
many years, but when you do have 
one, the ability to produce the old 
record which you have carefully 
preserved for several years, may 
save you several hundred dollars 
more than the cost of preserving 
those records. 


In working out economies, do not 
be misled by paper salesmen who 
try to sell you paper stock for your 
checks that is not properly pro- 
tected against alterations. 
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Forgery—No Refund 


Mr. —, carrying his account with 
the downtown office of a prominent 
trust company, suffered a loss of 
over $50,000.00, due to the dishon- 
esty of an accountant whom he had 
employed to come in once a month 
to audit his books. In the course of 
four or five years, this accountant 
had forged over $50,000 worth of 
checks against his employer’s ac- 
count. 

It was the accountant’s practice, 
at the end of each month when the 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Obligations, 
direct and guaranteed— 
Pledged). .. .$ 8,078,684.49 
(Unpledged) . . 42,381,225.18 

Other Bonds and Securities— 
(Pledged).... None 
(Unpledged) . 

Demand Loans 

Real Estate Loans 

Time Loans 


Bank, with no Liabilities. Its Assets 


Real Estate (Company’s Building) 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


Overdrafts 








Other Resources 





Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Dividend Declesed . 
Reserve for Contingencies 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc 
Unpaid Dividends . 





of Credit 


Other Deposits, Demand . . 
Other Deposits, Time 








| MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 
Locust ~ Eighth ~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 
= DECEMBER 31, 1935 = 
e 


THE RESOURCES 


. $20,193,367.20 $20,193,367.20 


Stock in Mercantile-Commerce Company ; 
(As authorized by the Banking Act of 1933, the Mercantile- 
Commerce Company is a wholly-owned subsidiary of this 


S. Government Obligations, carried at par. 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis 


Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce Bldgs.) 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


THE LIABILITIES 

















$53,190,169.06 


50,459,909.67 $103,650,078.73 


8,141,464.59 
9,557 ,095.94 
11,441,658.65 49,333,586.38 


6,000,000.00 


consist entirely of U. 


360,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
600,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
4,508.13 


162,369.12 
45,507.03 


$164,156,049.39 


$10,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 





. $2,428,742.34 
100,000.00 





2,528,742.34 
753,028.09 
670,000.00 
4,110.00 








Bank’s Liability Account Acceptances and Letters 


162,369.12 


Depoiits, Secured: Public Funds . $ 9,183,969.70 
- 108,564,034.76 


30,289,795.38 148,037,799.84 
$164,156,049.39 


All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


INSURANCE CORPORATION | 








statement had been returned with 
the canceled vouchers, to extract the 
forged checks and destroy them. 
When the discovery of the shortage 
was made, the accountant confessed 
and was sentenced to three years in 
Sing Sing. 

The bank was unable to obtain a 
refund from the insurance company 
under the forgery policy, because 
it could not produce the forged doc- 
uments. 

The attorney for the depositor, 
learning that at that time 61 banks 
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in this district were keeping photo- 
graphs of their depositors’ checks 
(which photographs would be ac- 
ceptable as evidence in such a dis- 
pute), brought suit against the trust 
company for being negligent in not 
providing his client with a safe- 
guard and protection that 61 other 
banks saw fit to install. 

The trust company in question, 
rather than stand trial and defend 
such a charge, made a settlement of 
$7,500. This figure was supposed to 
represent the amount of forgeries 


that passed through the bank after 
the photographing apparatus had 
first been introduced. 


“More Accurate Ledgers” 


The Federal Reserve Bank has 
now made it clear that all checks that 
are to be returned, must be returned 
the day they are received. It has 
been customary in the past for banks 
to send advice on the cash letter the 
day it was received, but not to return 
all the ‘‘bad’’ checks until the next 
day. Now banks are unable to do 
this. 

If they should hold a check over 
and then charge it back to the Fed. 
the check is taken for collection, and 
should the endorser refuse to accept 
the returned check, the drawee bank 
is held for the check. It is plain to 
see, that this might at sometime 
cause a great loss. 

I do not criticize the Federal Re- 
serve, as I believe this should have 
been put into practice long ago. It 
means quicker clearance of checks 
for all concerned and is a direct 
benefit to the banker. 

But what about the risk, and how 
to forgo it? The easiest answer is: 
‘“*Verify the checks closer.’’ But, 
we know this is next to impossible. 
No matter how close the checks are 
checked, there is bound to be some 
slip by that are short of funds. Be 
sides, this would not cover checks 
that are paid over the counter and 
are unreturnable. The only answer 
seems to be: ‘‘The posting must be 
done before the advice is sent on the 
eash letter.’’ 


Here again we meet with trouble. 
Most country banks close at 4:00 
c’elock. That leaves only two hours 
for sorting, posting and returning. 
(A great many country banks find 
that they must have their letters in 
the mail by 6:00 o’clock, in order for 
them to go out on time.) In our own 
ease, we found that it would take at 
least another hour to complete the 
posting. Finally after much discus- 
sion with the other local bank, we 
changed our closing hour to 3:00 
o’clock. We explained the reason for 
our 3:00 o’clock closing to the public 
and they cooperated with us. 

Shorter hours meant speedier 
work. Our quarters were somewhat 
crowded, and we decided we would 
be able to work faster if we elimi- 
nated the congestion. This we did. 
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We moved the bookkeeping depart- 
ment to a rear room. Aside from 
enabling the tellers to work faster, it 
also enabled the bookkeepers to work 
steadier and more accurately. 

We soon found another advantage 
in having the machines in the rear 
room. It gave us a quieter front of- 
fice. Always before the machines 
were SO noisy we were scarcely able 
to use the phone. 

We placed the bookkeepers on the 
following schedule: Two bookkeep- 
ers, the posters, come at 8:00 o’clock 
and leave at 10:30, come batk at 2 :00 
and work until 6:00. The other book- 
keeper, who handles the remittances, 
comes at 12:00 and works until 6 :00. 
By this method we are able to make 
100% use of our present equipment, 
which had, of course, heretofore 
stood idle a part of each day. We 
need only the two carbon roll posting 
machines and one wide carriage 
typewriter. From 8:00 until 10:30 
the posters finish the previous day’s 
posting. At 12:00 the remittance 
clerk comes and uses one of the post- 
ing machines to write the remit- 
tances, any additional writing being 
done on the typewriter. At 2:00 the 
posters return. They use the other 
posting machine to prove the check 
lists that were run from the cages. 
They then sort checks and are ready 
to post at 4:00. By this time the re- 
mittance clerk is through with the 
one posting machine. Both posting 
machines are then available. The 
wide carriage typewriter is then used 
to address sheets. 

It is not necessary for each poster 
to post all the ledgers in the evening. 
The ledgers are split, one operator 
posting from A to K and the other 
from L to Z. In this manner all the 
checks are posted, without forcing 
the bookkeepers to remain overtime. 

When we open at 9:00 o’clock in 
the morning, we have all the ledgers 
posted up to the previous evening. 
This means we can give our custom- 
ers accurate balances. Bankers know 
this is invaluable. Most of us have 
given a customer his balance, from 
an unposted ledger—then let him 
draw some money, only to find, the 
next day, there had been a check to 
be posted, and that the check we 
eashed would overdraw his account. 
No more of that now. We have ac- 
eurate ledgers, the minute the bank 
opens in the morning. 

All in all we have found this 


THE 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 3lst, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations 


(Direct and Fully Guaranteed) 
Unpledged 


$38,482,790.94 


$33,562,816.66 


Pledged to secure “Trust ends Public 


Funds, U. S. Government Deposits . 


16,032,305.59  49,595,122.25 


Other Securities (of which $7,779,908.07 


matures within two years) 


Capital Stock of The National City Building Co. 


Real Estate Owned . 
Loans and Discounts 
Accrued Interest 


Customers’ Liability on Aieentainens a Le etters - Credit . 


Other Assets 


19,029,188.79 
2,477,816.35 
133,119.02 
23,818,289.97 
478,249.67 
3,386,311.92 © 
178,047.83 
$137,578,936.74 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock — Preferred 
Capital Stock — Common . 
Surplus ‘ 

Undivided Profits 


Preferred Stock Dividend Aenned : 


Reserve for Contingencies, etc. 


Reserve for Interest and Other Expenses . 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . 5 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Executed for Canemen . 


Trust Funds and Public Funds . 


United States Government Deposits . 


Other Demand and Time Deposits . 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


plan more than satisfactory. It 
enables us to comply with the 
wishes of the Federal Reserve, by 
returning unpaid items the day 
received. It means faster and more 
accurate work for both tellers and 
bookkeepers, gives us more space in 
our front office, and eliminates a 
great deal of noise and confusion. No 
new machines are needed and our 
ledgers are more accurate than ever 
before. 


—C. W. FISHBAUGH. 
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$4,000,000.00 
4,700,000.00 
1,040,339.92 
409,859.77 $10,150,199.69 

. 70,000.00 
1,624,422.80 
21,553.16 
56,591.17 
3,386,311.92 
8,555,647.18 

- 5,333,500.00 
$108,380,710.82 _122,269,858.00 
$137,578,936.74 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Caution Regarding Mortgages 

The Oklahoma Bankers Associa- 
tion has given special attention to 
losses on mortgages due to swindlers 
offering mortgages for loans in 
banks. Cautions are frequently sent 
to the banks of the state admonish- 
ing them that the greatest of care 
must be taken in making a mortgage 
loan. The right mortgage blank 
must be used and the blank must be 
filled in exactly right. 

Explaining this experience, Eu- 
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Cash and Due from Banks . 
or Fully Guaranteed 

Other Bonds 

Loans and Discounts . 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Head Office Building . 
Bank Premises, 


Other Real Estate Owned . 



















and Acceptances . 
Earned Interest Ravieitle . ‘ 
Other Resources 


TOTAL 


Capital Stock 
Surplus : : 
Undivided Profits ’ 


Acceptor or Endorser on 


Less: Amount in Portfolio 


Other Liabilities 
(ae. re 


TOTAL 





Hill Street Office: 736 S. Hill Street 





gene P. Gum, Secretary of the Okla- 
homa Bankers Association,says: 


‘‘For instance, in Oklahoma we 
have a law, just passed at the last 
session of our legislature, which in- 
validates a mortgage on a growing 
crop if it is written to cover a lien 
on a crop for more than 18 months. 
Again, if a certified copy of our 
chattel mortgage is not filed every 
three years, or an affidavit setting 
out the facts in the mortgage, the 
Another 
vides that if the assignee of 


mortgagor is discharged. 
law ~™ 
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CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
of LOS ANGELES 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
at close of business December 31, 1935 


RESOU ven ES 
United States Obligations, Direct 


State, County, and Municipal Bends . 


Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building Co.— 


Furniture ind Viens, and 
Safe Deposit Vaults (Including Branches) 


Customers’ Liability under Letters af Credit 


LIABILITIES 
. $5,000,000.00 


Reserved for Contingencies, Taxes, Interest, Etc. 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1936 

Discount Collected—Unearned 

Letters of Credit and Liability as 


Acceptances and Foreign Bills $1,131,158.11 








Head Office: Spring Street at Fifth 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT LOS ANGELES 


























. $28,480, 167.58 


15,393,730.65 
9,691,651.76 
1,912,818.79 
47,663,666.41 
240,750.00 


383,825.00 


1,204,658.35 
2,257 691.43 


422,331.89 
286,969.91 
___ 738,298.77 


$10 08 ,676, 1,560.5 54 








3,025,000.00 
1,330,497.04 $9,355,497.04 
357,261.49 
75,000.00 


34,091.61 


618,135.25 513,022.86 


96,488.36 
98,245,199.18 


$108,676,560.54 





Broadway Office: 308 S. Broadway 


a mortgage does not put the assign- 
ment on record, the mortgagor can 
pay the mortgagee first of record 


and discharge the obligation. There 
are other features of our chattel 


mortgage which we eall to the atten- 
tion of our bankers from time to 
time. 


‘*Tf a bank has been swindled we 
offer such legal advice and sugges- 
tions as will enable them to better 
prosecute the case. We keep them 
posted as to the laws, the violation 
of which would cause mortgagors to 





become criminally liable. We also 
introduce and lobby through the 
legislature, such bills as will make 
the path of the mortgage less thorny. 

‘*One of the frequent methods of 
beating our banks is for the mort- 
gagor to mortgage cattle he does not 
own and to sell cattle which have 
been mortgaged to the banks, before 
the debt was paid, or to sell off the 
chattels and leave the bank with the 
sack to hold. 

‘*Sometimes we advertise in the 
Oklahoma Banker, giving the name 
and description of the men who dis- 
appear, asking any banker who 
comes in contact with them to advise 
this office, and certainly not to loan 
him any money.”’ 


LOR. 





WRG 


Continued From The 
January Issue 


me An Illinois merchant who 
sold washing machines, electric re- 
frigerators, coal stokers, and so on, 
made a profitable arrangement with 
a local man who had extra money 
to lend. The dealer paid him a satis- 
factory interest, and then used these 
funds to carry his own customers’ 
notes. By energetic efforts he was 
able to sell more equipment on the 
installment plan than this available 
financing would take care of. He 
had almost decided that it would be 
necessary to make use of a finance 
company with its higher rate, when 
one of the bankers came into his 
store and inquired regarding the 
purchase of a washing machine. In 
the course of the conversation, the 
dealer told of his arrangement for 
financing customers. He mentioned 
that his business was getting so 
large that the amount of funds 
available was not sufficient. The 
banker looked over his method of 
keeping records and his list of ecus- 
tomers. 

‘*T think the bank would be glad 
to lend you money for this pur- 
pose,’’ he said, ‘‘if you will pay the 
money back to the bank with your 
monthly collections, minus an 
agreed amount of profit for your- 
self.’’ 

The arrangement resulted in fre- 
quent loans which promptly liqui- 
dated. In time the plan was worked 
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out so that a note came due twice 
each month. Each note was paid 
promptly when due, and this made 
a rapid loan turnover. Each note, 


however, was sufficiently large to 
make it well worth while without 


too much bookkeeping. This gave 
the bank a nice line of quickly turn- 
ing loans which were being con- 
stantly paid off. It made additional 
profit for both the bank and the 
merchant. 


. 

28. ‘It seems to me your store 
doesn’t look entirely up to date,’’ 
remarked a banker to a dry goods 
dealer in Indiana. 

“Tt isn’t up to date, and it’s cost- 
ing me money to be behind the 
times,’’ said the dealer. 

‘““Why don’t you 
asked the banker. 

‘You won’t believe me when I 
tell you,’’ said the dealer. ‘‘The 
reason is this: I could modernize and 
make more money if I could some- 
how get out from under the spell 
of the wholesaler from whom I 
buy.”’ 


modernize ?’’ 


‘*What do you mean, the spell?”’ 
asked the banker. 

‘*T owe the wholesaler a lot of 
money, and he won’t let me buy 
from anyone else. If I could buy 
from another wholesaler, his experts 
would help me modernize my store 
and would give me advice and help 
every month so that I could sell 
more, make more profit, have a 
smaller inventory, and be better off 
all around.’’ 

‘Tell me all about it,’’ said the 
banker. 

As a result of the conversation, 
the banker learned that the mer- 
chant was absolutely right. By 
lending the merchant an amount, 
which his statement showed that he 
was entitled to, the banker was able 
to free him of his obligation to the 
old wholesaler who was giving him 
no business advice or practical help. 
The merchant promptly made an 
arrangement with the other whole- 
saler who medernized his store. The 
result was that his goods were then 
displayed on open counters with the 
prices clearly stated on price cards. 
He earried a smaller inventory, and 
he made more profit. However, be- 
fore he realized this fine result, he 
held a closing-out sale in another 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL Inc 
A CALIFORNIA § 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1935 


ASSOCIATION 
TATEWIDE BANK 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank . 
Due from Banks 


o « 0 


63,311,862.10 
71,677,843.58 


Securities of the United States Gov- 


ernment and Federal Agencies . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . 


Loans and Discounts . 
Accrued Interest and 
Accounts Receivable 


488,574,774.63 

91,510,898.58 
. 40,133,885.40 
2,475,000.00 
ea 451,009,354.44 


° 6,163,430.97 


Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures 


and Safe Deposit Vaults 
Other Real Estate Owned . 


Customers’ Liability on Account of 


. . . 


35,394,076.32 
. 8,856,786.10 


Letters of Credit, Acceptances 


and Endorsed Bills . 
Other Resources . . 


Total Resources 


Capital . . «© 2 « « 
Surplus. . . ge ta 
Undivided Profits . ‘ 
Reserves . 


Liability for Letters of Credit and 


. . . $ 


. . . 


° 17,580,256.69 


i er 731,212.61 


$1,277,419,381.42 
LIABILITIES 


50,000,000.00 
32,500,000.00 
18,367,306.53 

3,240,346.80 


as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker 


on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 


386,051,582.12 
769,213,882.46 1,155,265,464.58 


Deposits: 
Commercial . 
Savings . . 


Total Liabilities 


18,046,263.51 


$1,277,419,381.42 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, bank- 


ing office of Bank of America, N. T. & S. A. 


.. and does not include 


the ten banking offices of the Bank of America (a California State 
Bank) under the same management. 


MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
| POWELL ST. 


LOS ANGELES 
660 SO. SPRING ST. 


ES Banking Offices in 264 California Communities 








building. This was done while his 
own store was being remodeled. His 
elosing-out sale rid him of all his 
old stock, and enabled him to repay 
the bank loan before it was due. He 
borrowed a little more money then to 
pay for the store remodeling, and 
he held an opening sale that brought 
him in enough eash to pay half of the 
loan within fifteen days after it was 
made. Discovering, in this way, that 
genuine merchandising help is 
available from wholesalers, the 


banker talked to other merchants. 
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Faster 
Note Accounting 


(Continued from page 79) 


500 cards, representing an equal 
number of real estate loans. The 
loans were first divided into several 
groups according to their technical 
bank classification: Savings, Com- 
mercial, Federal Housing, Collat- 
eral, and so on. Each classification 
is further divided into 31 divisions, 
one for each day of the month, ac- 
cording to the due dates of the pay- 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. 


LOUIS 


At the Close of Business, December 31, 1935 


RESOURCES 


United States Government Securities 


Other Securities Guaranteed by 
U. S. Government 
Cash and Due from Other Banks 


Total Cash and Government Securities 


Loans and Discounts 
Other Bonds and Stocks 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures 


Other Real Estate Owned 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Assets 


$71,532,442.35 


13,576,470.24 
83,979,537.06 


$169,088,449.65 
52,385,640.69 
9,308,949.75 
382,500.00 
694,051.44 
2,100,143.61 
796,098.02 
679,442.87 
7,513.21 
93,556.95 


$235,536,346.19 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 

Surplus and Profits 

Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Unearned Discount 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Other Liabilities 
Individual Deposits 
Savings Deposits 
Bank Deposits 
Government Deposits 


City of St. Louis and Other Public Funds 


Total Deposits 


$10,200,000.00 
4,915,953.43 
1,625,000.00 
382,380.17 
111,182.60 
868,917.18 
2,083.85 
$110,275,571.66 
30,350,080.02 
72,458,352.81 
100,000.00 
4,246,824.47 


217,430,828.96 
$235,536,346.19 


Broadway ’ Locust ’ Olive 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ments, and in each division the loans 
are filed in alphabetical sequence. 

As previously mentioned, the 
ledger cards show all payments and 
‘ balances. They are balanced daily 
with the cash receipts and monthly 
with the notes. They are placed flat 
in a sliding drawer, with a locked-in 
tickler device operating on the prin- 
ciple of progressive colored signals 
to indicate due dates, types of loans 
and various other information for 
use in collection work. 

With the installation of the new 
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accounting system, it was possible 
to simplify the method of number- 
ing loans; for example, a loan num- 
bered S-515-6 conveys the informa- 
tion that it is a savings loan on 
which the monthly payments are 
due on the sixth of the month. The 
number itself —515— is used only 
as a means of identifying the docu- 
ments, all of which are filed numeri- 
cally in the vault. 

As mentioned above, small col- 
ored signals are used to denote the 
status of a loan: Red indicates that 


a loan is delinquent and has been 
assigned to some one individual for 
specific attention; Blue, a loan in 
the process of renewal or extension; 
and Black, a loan in escrow. 

The long progressive signals 
which can be extended the length 
of the card are in three colors: 
Green indicates that a loan is on a 
‘no notice’’ basis; Orange, that 
notices are to be sent; and Black, 
that a loan is in the process of fore- 
closure. These signals are moved 
forward after payments are made, 
provided the payments are strictly 
in accordance with the terms of the 
note. 

Two other features of the system 
are worthy of special mention: The 
maturity tickler and a new index. 
The maturity tickler has entirely 
eliminated the periodic examination 
of the loan file, which was necessary 
in the past to determine the loans 
that would mature during any given 
month. With its adoption, attention 
is automatically directed to matur- 
ing loans, independent of the ledger 
record. The result is that maturing 
loans receive more prompt attention, 
without in any way disturbing the 
regular collection routine. 


The index consists of a small card 
for each signer, guarantor, or en- 
dorser of a loan, or a former or 
present owner of a property on 
which we have a loan. These cards 
are chained together and filed al- 
phabetically. Each one shows the 
date on which payments are due, 
thereby providing a rapid and ac- 
curate reference to the ledger rec- 
ord. 

To realize fully the saving in 
time and effort that is resulting from 
the use of the new ledger and tickler 
card, it is necessary to know that, 
under the old system, it was essen- 
tial for some one to inspect person- 
ally several thousand cards each 
month, in order to apprise the sten- 
ographers who typed the notices and 
the tellers who checked them of the 
correct amount to be collected in 
each case. After payments were 
made, it was again necessary for 
this same person to reinspect the 
eards, to ascertain whether the 
amounts collected were properly 
applied and the ecards accordingly 
set forward to the due date of the 
next payment. Cards that were 
missing when payments were made 
and the continual removal from the 
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file of certain cards for use in con- 
nection with the handling of loans 
made it impossible to rely on the 
setup dates on the cards. As a con- 
sequence, when sending collection 
letters it was necessary that they be 
checked against the notes, which 
naturally required considerable time. 
This loss of time has been entirely 
eliminated since the letters are now 
prepared from the ledger and tick- 
ler cards—which are in effect a dup- 
liceate of the notes. 

Heretofore, due to the risk of hav- 
ing notes misfiled or misplaced, it 
was not practicable to permit all 
employees of the real estate loan 
department to have access to the 
notes and interest ecards. Conse- 
quently, no one except the note tel- 
lers was permitted to remove them 
from the files for any purpose. In 
order to accommodate others in the 
department who needed information 
on the loans on which they were 
working, the task of giving out such 
information was assigned to one of 
the employees in the note cage. This 
took approximately one-half of her 
working time and necessarily caused 
some waste of time to others in the 
department. 

Under the new setup, complete 
information concerning the eondi- 
tion of a loan is now readily avail- 
able to every member of the depart- 
ment, without the necessity of 
removing notes or ticklers from the 
file. In addition to the elimination 
of waste effort, the number of cards 
removed and refiled has decreased 
at least 50%. 

The new system has also simpli- 
fied the numerous routine tasks nee- 
essary in the operation of the 
department, such as the compila- 
tion of a past due loan report or a 
delinquent interest list, either of 
which ean now be prepared in a very 
short time directly from the ledger 
and tickler cards. Its chief ad- 
vantage, however, lies in the effi- 
ciency and accuracy which it makes 
possible in the receiving and apply- 
ing of payments and in maintaining 
an adequate and flexible loan record. 


Banking Research 


“I was much interested in your 
recent editorial in the Bankers 
Monthly, where you state that one 
manufacturer recently lost 48% of 
his business because a new process 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1935 
* 


ASSETS 


Cash in Vault, and with Banks 


- $ 23,396,849.16 


U. S. Government Bonds and Home 


Owners’ Loan Corp. Bonds . 


58,404,306.80 


Other Bonds and Securities including 


Sto¢k of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Accrued Interest and Other Assets 


Bank Premises 


Other Real Estate 


10,246,375.86 
950,639.01 
3,502,356.40 
2,164,742.81 


Customers’ Liability under Accep- 


tances and Letters of Credit 


Loans and Discounts 


706,358.42 
47 ,615,679.93 
$146,987 ,308.39 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock — Preferred. . . .& 
Capital Stock — Common . 


Surplus, Undivided Profits 


and Reserves 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 


Other Liabilities . 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Deposits . 


8,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 


1,535,710.33 
282,762.21 
66,626.23 
717,143.59 
131,385,066.03 
$146,987,308.39 


CENTRAL UNITED 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


ELEVEN 


CONVENIENT OFFICES 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











* 


* * * * * 


* * * * * 


* 





was developed in another industry, 
and that, therefore, bankers should 
watch the business of their borrow- 
ers. This item alone is a sound ar- 
gument for some sort of research 
effort that would enable the bank- 
ers to watch the business of their 
borrowers, which no _ individual 
bank, in my opinion, can afford to 
do.—Thomas C. Boushall, Pres. Mor- 
ris Plan Bank of Virginia. 





Editorials Approved 


‘Your editorials are excellent 
and I am sure that the readers, and 
especially members of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, will bene- 
fit from reading them.’’—Preston 
Reed, Executive Secretary, Finan- 
cial Advertisers Assn., Chicago. 


About 55% of the urban homes in 
America are without debt. 
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SHORT QUOTATIONS FROM PROMINENT MEN 


“The high delinquency record on loans 
made by the federal government lending 
agencies is fraught with danger. It dis- 
closes altogether too much disregard for 
promises made, and is but a practical 
illustration of what invariably happens when 
the sovereign enters the lending business. 
This has the double effect of imposing 
necessary losses on loans already disbursed 
and serves to retard the flow of credit from 
private sources, altogether an unhealthy 
situation. No system of credit can function 
long, or in the end survive, when those who 
are able to pay find refuge in measures 
designed to assist only those who are in 
actual and unavoidable distress. It is 
essential, therefore, that the granting of 
credit be restored private instrumentalities 
with the greatest possible dispatch in order 
that our traditional respect for obligations 
may not suffer wholesale collapse.’’—Wood 
Netherland, vice president, Mercantile 
Commerce Bank and Trust Co., St. Louis, 


GIVES 
| PRIVACY 
Background Drapes 


Inexpensive way to 
Improve Windows 
Send Glass Sizes for 
: Samples and Designs. 


| Camden Arteraft Co. 
160 N. Wells, Chicago 


> gq SAVINGS ,, 


It's more than an alarm 
=it is usually real protection 
because bank bandits are too wise 
to take a chance where PADUA 
Hold-Up Foot 
Units are in use. 
Write for 

mation. 


infor- 


Lift of foot sets off the alarm 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 
151 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 





“There are only four letters not now in 
use by the administration in Washington. 
When we establish the Quick Loans Cor- 
poration for Xylophones, Yachts, and 
Zithers, the alphabet of our fathers will be 
exhausted.’’—Herbert Hoover. 


Cc 


“Anything which tends to restrict un- 
reasonably, the natural flow of international 
commerce, must react prejudicially upon 
national foreign commerce and jeopardize 
that proportion of our surplus exports which 
makes all the difference between profit and 
loss for domestic industries, the production 
for both home and foreign consumption.’’— 
James A. Farrell, Chairman of the National 
Foreign Trade Council. 


SS 


“Let every citizen's cry be: ‘The cost of 
government must be reduced.’ Demand of 
every officeholder that he prove that he has 
used all his influence to reduce the cost of 
government. Let every citizen realize 
clearly that at the rate we are going, in 
another 10 or 20 years, not one-third but 
two-thirds of his income may be going for 
the cost of government and that when that 
day comes, we will all be working for the 
government and we won't have any need 
for taxes because we will, in effect, then be 
a Communistic State.’"—Lewis H. Brown, 
president Johns-Manville Corporation. 


ae | 


“If all the incomes of $5,000 and over, 
taking every penny, were confiscated, they 
would carry the federal government less 
than 28 weeks. 

“Stated in another way—to finance the 
operations of government this last year 
would take two-thirds of all the wages and 
all the salaries received by all of the 
citizens of the United States, except those 
on the government payroll. Or again, all 
of the interest and all of the dividends 
received by all of our people would run 
government in the United States less than 
four months.’"—Harper Sibley, president, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 





Condensed Statement 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
“*The Oldest National Bank in the South’’ 
DECEMBER 31, 1935 


Issued Upon Call of the Comptroller of the Currency 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. . 


Other Bonds. . ; 

Loans and Discounts. 

Banking Houses and E quipment. . 
Income Accrued Receivable. . . 
Other Resources... . . . 


United States Government Obligations, Direct and Fully ‘Guaranteed. 


Capital Stock . 

Surplus and U ndivided Profits........ 
Reserve for Contingencies is 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc.. 
Interest Collected but not Earned 
Other Liabilities . 

DEPOSITS .. 


LIABILITIES 


$10,952,247.69 
7,433,198.45 
8,204,686.53 
9,529,160.48 
538,015.92 
165,773.59 
9,928.99 
$36,833,011.65 


. % 1,000,000.00 
2,254,249.46 
140,582.53 
32,678.09 
102,233.77 
52,907.48 
33,250,360.32 
$36,833,011.65 


Member of F. D.1.C. 
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“The Federal Reserve System, with its 
authority over margin requirements, and— 
under the Banking Act of 1935—its clarified 
responsibility for reserve requirements, dis. 
count rates, and open market operations, is 
in a better position than ever before to 
exert its influence toward the attainment 
of a greater degree of stability and the 
avoidance of inflationary and deflationary 
extremés.’’—Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federa! 
Reserve System. 


to 


“In spite of problems, there is reason 
enough in the sustained improvements 
throughout the last year to go on record 
with the belief that 1936 will show further 
improvement. I find business better’’— 
James R. Leavell, President, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. 


co 


“We must be willing to rely on our own 
resources and not depend on the govern- 
ment to solve our economic ills.’’—Myron 
C. Taylor, Chairman, United States Steel 
Corporation. 


a 


“The most outstanding operating accom- 
plishment of the railroads during 1935 was 
an increase in the speed of trains.’’—Ralph 
Budd, President, Burlington Railroad. 


| 


‘We are behind in construction work in 
America, and I believe that building will be 
the big leader in 1936. There has been 
no great amount of private building for five 
years. The demand is tremendous and | 
believe that new building will be seen in 
all lines from homes to business and in- 
dustrial products.'’—Jesse H. Jones. 


C3 


“During 1935 industry employed more 
men, paid more wages, more dividends, 
more taxes, than for many years. It is a 
good record, a great tribute to American 
business’’—A. W. Robertson, Chairman, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


a 


“If American business will operate along 
high efficiency, economical and sane lines 
and continue to hold production at the high 
standard which has characterized American 
merchandise, it is needless to worry about 
continued prosperity. In my opinion, pros- 
pects for the coming year are rosy’’— 
_— W. Nash, Chairman, Nash Motors 


a 


“The Santa Fe Railroad will spend over 
three and a half million more for additions 
and betterments during 1936 than was 
spent in 1935’’—S. T. Bledsoe, President, 
Santa Fe Railway. 


CO 


“Bankers feel, that in general, they now 
know the rules under which they are to 
operate’’—Robert V. Fleming, President, 
American Bankers Association. 
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QUOTATIONS 


“I defy any man, in or out of Washington, 
to show how the Federal Government can 
continue to pledge reckless and wasteful 
expenditures without heavily soaking the 
poor, even after taking every penny of 
taxable revenue away from every individual 
with an income of over $5,000 per year, 
plus every penny of the net taxable earnings 
of every corporation in the United States.” 
—Charles T. Dennett, Chairman of the 
National Executive Committee, National 
Economy League. 


ia 


“As long as the federal government can 
get money without limit, it will spend with- 
out limit. We must declare thgt we will 
not finance further spending by the govern- 
ment until a genuine, honest, sincere effort 
is made by the federal government to 
restore a balanced budget. The bankers 
of America should resume negotiations with 
the federal government only under a regime 


of rigid economy, a balanced budget and! } 


a sane tax program.’’—Orval W. Adams, 
Vice President, Utah National Bank. 


co 


“This earth is not crowded, but its in- 
habitants are inefficient.’’—Arthur Brisbane. 


| 


“Our government encroaches on the 
provinces of banking, manufacture, agri- 
culture, transportation and other activities. 
It attempts to dominate the small business- 
man and the large corporation. It lends 
money, engages in competitive enterprise 
with industry, subsidizes agriculture, ship 
ping, railroads and banking. 

But the average political jobholder has 
less social sense than the average business- 
man. One soon learns to distrust the busi- 
nessman who cheats or shirks, but the only 
way to get rid of the average bureaucratic 
political employe is to substitute for him 
another quite like him, after a bombardment 
of his party with millions of ballots.’’— 
Benjamin A. Javits, in THE INDUSTRIAL 
COMMONWEALTH. 


co 


“I can truthfully state my honest belief 
that if the administration will get out of 
business, stop penalizing efficient business, 
and get back to the Constitution, which 
incidentally will reduce government ex- 
penses by a very large proportion, this 
country will go into the greatest period of 
prosperity recorded in the entire history of 
mankind’’—Irenee DuPont, official of E. I. 
DuPont De Nemours & Company and 
General Motors Corp. 


C3 


IT should like to see a government that 
will not confuse its functions with those of 
the Deity.’’—James P. Warburg. 





Cm 


“We observe over in England today a 
British Conservative Tory government suc- 
cessfully operating on managed money, 
which is not linked to gold. 

“It is a pure paper managed money and to 
it are linked the currencies of a great many 
other countries which, thereupon, are all 
really on a managed paper money basis. 
And nobody can deny that that area, the so- 
called sterling area, has gone forward in 
prosperity more than France has, which is 
still on gold, and more than the United States 
ip which is still partly on gold.’’—William 

ard. 
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FEBRU ARY 


IT’S GOOD 
TO 


Modernize 


NOW 


_ the building or 
remodeling job your Bank may have 
in mind—it can be done to best 
advantage now. Material and labor 
costs are comparatively low—but 
the trend is up. Skilled men can be 
had today. The cost of money is 
small. High class banking room and 
vault fixtures which we have on 
hand can be purchased at very 
interesting prices. 










Perhaps only minor changes might 
materially speed up the routing 
business of your daily work. More 
convenience for your customers and 
a better impression might easily be 


ST. 


NINTH & SIDNEY STREETS 









LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks Exclusively 

















BUSINESS 





en ed 




















a factor in the stimulation of your 
business. 








Let us make a concrete suggestion. 
A complete survey of your require- 
ments, with a guaranteed maximum 
cost-figure, is part of our ‘ Prelimi- 
nary Service” for which there is 
neither charge nor obligation. A let- 
ter will bring you details of this plan. 




































ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1935 
























Cash and Deposits with Others 
United States Government Obligations 
Municipal and Land Bank Securities 
Other Securities 

Stock Federal Reserve Bank 

Loans and Discounts 

Interest Earned—Uncollected 
Investment in Banking Premises 
Building Bonds Owned (Entire Issue) 
Furniture and Fixtures 

Other Real Estate 

Customers Liability—Letters of Credit 
Assets in Liquidation 

Other Resources 






























RESOURCES 


$13,861,533.61 
7,469,318.92 
3,271,939.89 
473,873.95 
97,500.00 
15,021,883.51 
107,564.12 








$1,300,000.00 
$80,000.00 
1.00 








1 880,001.00 
1.00 
1,000.00 
1.00 
36,402.04 


$42,221,019.04 


























Deposits: 
Individual 
Bank 
U. S. Government 
State, County and City 











Interest Collected—Unearned 


Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Preferred Stock 
Retirement Fund 














ToraL 





MEMBER PEDERAL 





LIABILITIES 


Letters of Credit—Issued or Guaranteed 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes and Expenses 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


$23 ,763 ,277.35 
12,377 ,726.06 


































$2,217.54 
1,981,349.01 $38,174,569.96 
ALTE EA 1,000.00 
65,521.76 
102,618.98 
$1,000 ,000.00 
1,500 ,000.00 
775 ,000.00 
$57,722.74 
44,585.60 5 877,308.34 





”$42,221,019.04 
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Will you 


get 
ahead 


BANKING? 


WHAT are you doing toward 
being ready for that 
better job when _ it 
comes along? 


do you know about 
banking beyond the 
boundaries of your im- 
mediate job? 


The BLUE BOOK LIBRARY of 
banking practice will bring you 
the knowledge essential to suc- 
cess in banking. 


These three volumes cover every 
phase of banking procedure— 
written in readable style by men 
who are authorities in their re- 
spective fields. 


BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT 

By H.N. Stronck and J. Eigelberner 
The only book ever written covering 
the entire financial administration of 
banks. Loans are the very core of 
banking. You can’t be a success with- 
out adequate knowledge of this subject 
and this book: will give it to you. 


BANK COST CONTROL 
By Benjamin E. Young 


Mr. Young outlines complete audit 
and control methods suitable for any 
bank, large or small. The only book 
in the banking field that covers all of 
this most important subject. 


ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 
By Don Knowlton 


Heralded as the soundest and most con- 
vincing work on the subject of finan- 
cial advertising to appear in years. 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, III. 


Send me the LIBRARY of BANKING for 5 days 
rusal, obligation free. If I like it well enough to 
eep it your statement for $10 will be honored. Or 
I may keep one at $5. If I don't want any of them 
I'll return them all to you. 


NAME...... ‘ 
BANK 
6 aa 


STATE 
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Editorials Timely 
And Frank 


*‘T consider your editorials well 
written and to the point. They are 
timely and frank. They are not po- 
litical, but are built on facts and 
certainly the unthinking banker 
should be aroused. You are not find- 
ing fault, but endeavoring to cor- 
rect evils and plan for a sound fu- 
ture.’’—Arthur Eidman, Vice Pres. 
and Cashier, St. Clair National 
Bank, Belleville, Il. 


To Hang Pictures Properly 


Very often when changing the 
location of framed charts, charters, 
pictures, and other matter of this 
nature, one encounters problems of 
suspension which are quite puzzling, 
unless one is a wizard at geometri- 


cal guessing. Simply slip a small 
cork in between the wire and the 
back of the frame close to each 
serew eye, as shown. Move the 
corks up or down, until the frame 
hangs on the wire at the desired 
angle. The corks are never visible, 
and will stay there securely. A nick 
ean be cut in the small end of the 
cork for the wire. A simple adjust- 
ment of them is very easy to make. 


The Tax Cost Of 
Car Ownership 


The first year of the ownership of 
a small car costs, in taxes, from 
$41.40 in the District of Columbia, 
to $88.09 in North Carolina. Oper- 
ator licenses range from 25 cents to 
$4.50; gasoline pays from 3 to 12 
cents a gallon; sales taxes run from 
1/10 of 1% to 3% of retail value; 
personal property tax on a car sell- 
ing for about $550 is from 44 cents 
to $7.67; and the municipal tax may 
be from 27 cents to $4.20. 


Mr. Banker: 
Let’s 

talk facts about 

better lighting! 


No. 1989 
Price $11.00 


(other styles at lower prices) 
Regularly furnished in satin 
nickel, or statuary bronze with 
metal or parchment shade, at 
your option. Base, either screw 


clamp or for permanent attach- 
ment to desk or table. 


@ It is a generally conceded fact that 
natural daylight is the best light for office 
use ... is easiest on the eyes. . . gives the 
best general distribution. But many 
banking rooms cannot depend on day- 
light. 


@ Artificial light, to be most efficient, 
must approximate daylight. Well placed 
central lighting alone may give satis- 
factory general illumination, but how 
about glare ... shadows... and the lack 
of concentrated light needed for close, 
exacting work. 


@ Faries Natural Light most nearly 
approaches daylight. Due to the use of 
an entirely new principle of diffusion, it 
kills both direct and reflected glare... 
it dissipates shadows...and gives a 
strong yet restful light of even intensity 
over the entire working area. (It is 
adjustable and swings both left and 
right for shifting work.) 


@ By actual test, with office workers, 
under office conditions, these lights in- 
creased operating speed, at the same 
time they reduced errors as much as 
50°%, and eye-fatigue as much as 66°: 


Write us for full particulars 
MANUFACTURING 


FA e ! E COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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The Investment Portfolio 


Collateral Investigation Easy 
- With This Simple Plan 


STOPPED in to see my friend 
Thompson, vice president of an 
excellently managed bank with 
deposits at the year end of $752,000. 
After the usual conversation about 
friends, business, banks in general, 
and so on, he said, ‘‘Here is a re- 
quest for a loan for $2,000 for four 
months from a good customer of 
ours with this collateral offered. We 
have had several lately after three 
years without any new collateral 
loans to speak of. 

‘*What bothers me is that, while 
we certainly want loans right now, 
they have to be good ones and that 
means the collateral has to be real 
bankable collateral. How am I going 
to check up on its value? 

**In a large city bank, they have 
plenty of information and men to 
dig it out and analyze it. With the 
volume they have in a big bank, the 
eost isn’t much when it is spread 
over all the collateral loans, but we 
don’t have enough to do the same 
thing even if the $2,000 is just as 
important to us as a $50,000 loan is 
to a metropolitan bank.’’ 

**How do you do it now?”’ 

‘Well we haven’t had much of 
a problem until recently, but with 
business improving, and markets 


By GEO. D. BUSHNELL 


likewise, we are getting requests. 
If they were always on collateral 
we know—governments, prime mu- 
nicipals and the like—it would be 
simple, but look at this bond. I 
never heard of it before and don’t 
know a thing about it.’’ 


® Just a month before I had talked 
te another banker who .had much 
the same problem. He had worked 
out a very simple but effective and 
economical system of investigating 
collateral. This plan I passed on to 
Thompson, for with variations neec- 
essary for any particular institu- 
tion, it is a sound and practical 
plan. 

Collateral, or rather bankable 
collateral, should contribute two 
benefits to the loan. First of all, 
the collateral should make the loan 
more secure, and second should 
make the loan more liquid. This 
seems like repeating a statement 
every banker knows. The reason for 
taking collateral is just that. But 
the point is, unless the security 
offered is investigated and tested, it 
may be somewhat of a detriment to 
the loan. If you rely to a large 
degree on the collateral and it does 
not do what it is supposed to, you 


may find that you have a slow and 
doubtful loan. 

The plan mentioned to Thompson 
is one that provides in advance the 
method of determining just how 
near the collateral offered - ap- 
proaches the desired standard. 

The bank in which the plan is 
used is located near a large city and 
so has more collateral requests than 
others located farther away from 
financial centers. The deposits are 
just under two million. 

All collateral is checked by one ~ 
officer, the advantage being that the 
work is centralized. The officer be- 
comes familiar with the procedure 
and ean do a better job with less 
effort than if every officer did some 
checkings. When securities are of- 
fered, complete descriptions are 
given him and the investigation 
begins. Whether bonds or stocks, 
the rating is first obtained. 

In explanation of ratings, it 
must be understood that they are 
general classifications, based upon 
many factors affecting the security. 
As a general measure of the qual- 
ity of the security, ratings are ex- 
cellent guides. No one who works 
with ratings constantly, the statisti- 
eal organizations that prepare them 


The senior partner of Geo. D. Bushnell and Associates 
suggests a system by which the small bank may quickly 
determine the acceptability as collateral of any security. 
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1 Bankable collateral should 
make the loan more secure and 
more liquid. 

2 One officer checks all collat- 
eral. 

3 Ratings are first consulted. 
to eliminate highly speculative 
issues and so on. 

4 Market activity of the col- 
lateral is the second test. 

5 The 


financial page of a 


metropolitan daily is the most 
convenient source of market ac- 


included, regard ratings as the only 
and final word. However, by means 
of the general classification, many 
securities ean be excluded from fur- 
ther consideration, such as_ the 
highly speculative issues, both bonds 
and stocks, that do not belong in 
the bank’s collateral file. 

If the security is in an acceptable 
elass, the investigation then goes 
on. The next test is that of mar- 
kets. If the collateral is to add to 
the liquidity of the loan as it should, 
it must have a market reasonably 
active and readily obtainable. 

In some cases, this is easy to 
determine. Reference to daily mar- 
kets in the financial section of a 
metropolitan daily will show not 





How The Plan Operates 


tivity information. 
6 Each issue is recorded in a 


mimeographed collateral card, 
until accepted or rejected. 


7 The card lists rating, mar- 
ket, previous year’s range, activ- 
ity, and last sale. 

8 Most of this information is 
taken from the weekly service of 
a statistical organization. 

9 For more detailed facts on a 
particular issue, a full sheet de- 
scription is also available from 





only price ranges, but the volume 
of shares or bonds, traded in for 
the day. The bank subscribes to a 
metropolitan daily paper, not only 
for this purpose, but because the 
news is essential. The officers must 
keep in touch with changes that 
affect business in general and their 
customers in particular. 

The officer in charge of the col- 
lateral investigation goes over the 
financial section first thing each 
day, and the few minutes needed to 
do this are well spent. No matter 
how small the bank, or where lo- 
cated, it will find the regular read- 
ing of the financial page of a lead- 
ing metropolitan daily a distinct 
advantage. 


This record card system is very simple to set up, requires 
but little attention to keep it current, and enables the officer 
in charge to quickly pick out the bankable issues. 


SECURITY 


Rating Market 
A N.¥ STK X 

Par Amount $ 1,000 
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Due 
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the statistical services. 

10 If the issue is approved, the 
card goes to the loan cage for 
filing. 

11 If rejected, it goes to the 
credit file for possible future 
reference. 


12 The collateral officer's secre- 
tary brings the cards up to date 
once a week. 

13 The cards are kept in a port- 
able file case, available for weekly 
officers’ meetings. 








At this point, two classes of secu- 
rities have been eliminated from 
need of further consideration, the 
unquestionably  exeellent grade, 
listed and actively traded on a 
major exchange. These are bankable 
collateral giving added security to 
the loan and immediate liquidity 
through sale. The low grade issues 
are eliminated from further con- 
sideration because of their caliber 
and regardless of their market 
activity. 

When price ranges are compared, 
the reason for eliminating the low 
grade is evident. For example, a 
random comparison of this grade of 
bonds which the officer in charge of 
the collateral investigations had 
listed, showed market ranges for 
1935 from high points of 31 to 79 
for 30 bonds, to lows of 12 to 27 
respectively. 

All securities that are used as 
collateral must be watched market- 
wise, to be sure. But no banker can 
stand over the tape and keep track 
of ones like these—and if he doesn’t, 
the market may fall out from 
under. The excellently qualified 
issues accepted, the others rejected, 
brings the consideration to the in- 
between group. 

Here the bank follows a method 
that is simple but adequate. Each 
issue is set up on a collateral card 
used as a reference card until the 
issue is aecepted or declined. If 
accepted, the card is used as a mar- 
gin card. 

At the top is the full description 
of the security. On the next line, 
the rating, market (where listed or 
traded),. price range for the previ- 
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ous year, activity (classed as active 
or inactive), and the last sale. 

Below on the eard is the usual 
description of the loan to protect 
which the issue is held, with space 
for value of the collateral. Since 
most of the loans made by the bank 
have been on one or two issues for 
each loan, the more complete mar- 
gin card used by city banks is not 
necessary. Incidentally, at the start, 
the information was placed on a 
mimeographed sheet but the stand- 
ard four by six ecard was found 
more convenient. The cards are also 
run off on a mimeograph. 

The ecard is filled in from informa- 
tion contained in the weekly stock 
and bond record issued by a lead- 
ing statistical organization. There 
are several such weekly records and 
all contain the essential information, 
the cost is very moderate and the 
records are arranged so that easy 
and rapid reference can be made. 

When this card is completed, 
many of the issues will be found 
suitable or unsuitable and action 
taken. If further information is 
desired, the bank obtains a one 
sheet description of the issue from 
a statistical organization. This also 
is standard with the leading ser- 
vices and the cost is nominal. The 
security is then reviewed by the 
officer and its acceptance or rejec- 
tion is noted on the ecard, followed 
by the officer’s initials. If accepted, 
the ecard goes to the loan cage and 
is filed. If rejected, the card goes 
to the eredit file for future refer- 
ence, if needed. 

Maintaining the margin cards up 
to date is done by the officer’s sec- 
retary. The day the weekly record 
is delivered, she checks the market, 
enters the new figure and extension 
on the card, notes any changes, rat- 
ings and so on, and after this work 
is completed, turns the cards over to 
the officer who runs through them 
and notes any important changes. 
The number of cards is not large 
and so this can be done in a few 
minutes and the officer has a com- 
plete picture of all the collateral. 

By keeping the margin records 
on the eards filed in a portable ecab- 
inet, they can be used at the weekly 
officers’ meeting without the need 
for a set of duplicate cards. When- 
ever a duplicate card is needed, it 
is a question of only five minutes 
time for the seeretary to type it. 


Special reports are stapled to the 
card so that the collateral informa- 
tion is all in one place. 

This system has been found to 
be very practical and, counting the 
time for review once a week, the 
officer in charge spends only about 
an hour and a half a week on the 
work. The posting of new figures 
and information by the secretary 
takes about the same time each 
week. Total time, three hours; total 
cost, (exclusive of the proportionate 
salaries) $12.50 a month. 

My friend Thompson has now 
installed the same system, and I am 
sure that he and others in the same 
position will find ‘it a satisfactory 
answer to the question, ‘‘How can 
the collateral be checked with a 
reasonable expenditure of time and 
money.”’ 


Old Age Pension Facts 


More than twice as many persons 
in the United States received old- 
age pensions in 1934 as in the pre- 
vious year. Approximately 236,000 
aged persons were granted cash aid 
under state old-age pension laws in 
1934, as compared with 115,500 in 
1933. : 


Pensions paid rose from $26,000,- 
000 in 1933 to $32,000,000 in 1934. 
This is a gain of 23% in the amount 
of money distributed, as against an 
increase of 104% in the number of 
persons sharing it. The result was 
that average payments to individ- 
uals declined from $19.35 per month 
in 1933 to $14.70 per month in 1934. 
Only six states paid an average of 
more than $20 per month, while 14 
states did not pay as much as $10 
per month. 
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FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 
CREDIT BANK 


Consolidated Debentures 


Authorized by an Act of 
Congress approved March 4, 1923 
As Amended 
a 
Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal 
and Local Taxes 


Consolidated debentures are the 
joint and several obligation of 
the twelve Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. 

These debentures are eligible up to 
six months’ maturity for purchase 
by the Federal Reserve Banks. 
They are acceptable as collateral 
security for fifteen day loans by 
member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Consolidated debentures are legal 
for investment by savings banks 
in the State of New York. 

They are eligible as security for all 
fiduciary, trust, and public funds 
held under the authority or control 
of officers of the United States. 


These debentures have been ap- 
proved as security for deposits of 
postal savings funds. 


tr Further information and circulars can 
be obtained through your dealer or 


CHarRies R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 
For the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


New York City 


QC 


31 Nassau Street 
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COLLATERAL VALIDATED 
FOR A FEW CENTS 


T= validity of an automobile, truck or trac- 
tor, offered as collateral for a loan is easily 
established and at a cost of such a few cents 
that no bank making such a loan can afford to 
take a chance on the possibility of the car 
having been pledged somewhere else. Dealers, 
finance companies and banks register their loans 
and their purchases with this office and these 
records are maintained for instant reference 
during the life of the lien. 


Complete information on this service may 
be had without obligation. Inquiries from 
bankers are welcomed. 


GEORGE S. GALLOWAY, Inc. 


Monadnock Building - - «+ Chicago 


Transfer Your Records Into “All Automatic” 
EASY SNAP Collapsible Storage File Boxes 


Keeps Them 
CLEAN, SAFE 
and EASILY ACCESSIBLE 


Bottom as well as top closes 
“automatically” 


Requires 
NO PASTING 


112 stock sizes for your requirements. Samples and prices sent on request. 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (? 
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ank Supplies 


Since 1914 ) New Brighton, Pa. 





Just What Are Bankers Good For? 


Rumblings of complaint against 
the banks continue to come out of 
Washington. The burden of the 
chorus is the same: that they ought 
to ‘‘loosen up’’ in order that busi- 
ness may feel the stimulus of low 
rates and plenty of credit. 

The muddy-minded officials, from 
the President down, who say these 
things ought to stop and ask them- 
selves just what a banker is good 
for. It is not the business of the 
banker to start things—to plan new 
industries, new mercantile enter- 
prises, new utilities, new lines of 
transportation. In the past genera- 
tion, certain bankers forgot this pri- 
mary fact; and the borders of the 
trail of business progress are whit- 
ened by the bleaching skeletons of 
enterprises which testify to the out- 
come. Every large business center 
in the United States has contributed 
to this closed chapter, which re- 
counts the failure of bankers to 
make manufacturers, merchants, 
transportation captains or utility 
executives out of themselves. 

Every successful machine is such 
because two sets of forces balance 
each other: the dynamic forces, and 
the regulative ones. The banker’s 
function is regulative. After the 
plans for a new enterprise have 
been made by those whose special 


In the December 3l1st issue of the 
Executive’s Magazine, edited and pub- 
lished by Paul W. Brown of St. Louis, 
Mo., his readers are given an explanation 
of the commercial banker’s place in a 
community under the title ‘‘Just What 
Are Bankers Good For?’’ With the per- 
mission of Mr. Brown, we reprint the 
entire editorial. 


training and experience in the par- 
ticular field concerned have fitted 
them to make them, the banker is 
called in. If the enterprise is to go 
through, he must provide short- 
term credits during the period of 
placing the securities whose sale is 
to furnish the needed eapital; and 
he must stand ready to make loans 
to earry the business over times of 
large volume and heavy outgo, into 
quieter stretches when receipts con- 
sequent on these activities pay off 
the indebtedness they caused, and 
leave a welcome sediment of profits 
behind. 

After the plans are made, the 
banker’s assistance is invaluable. 
By long experience, involving anal- 
ysis of hundreds of organizations 
and post mortems held on dozens of 
failures, he has come to know the 
general proportions which the dif- 
ferent parts of a financial structure 
should bear to each other. The ob- 


G MAC SHORT TERM NOTES 


available in limited amounts 
upon request 


GENERAL MoTors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET -- New York, N. TY. 


OFFICES 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ject of launching a business is to 
make money; in order to do this 
certain things must be reasonably 
certain beforehand. A new enter- 
prise is the creation of enthusiasm; 
if there were no enthusiasm it could 
not be born—and enthusiasm, while 
the . most powerful of dynamic 
forces, has a certain friskiness about 
it, and is apt to overlook homely 
but necessary details. And so the 
banker takes the new plan, and be- 
gins to ask questions—about mar. 
kets, and material supplies, and the 
plans of competitors, and the gen- 
eral state of the industry. Are com- 
petitive substitutes for the proposed 
product gaining ground? Is any. 
thing happening in the field of 
transportation which is likely to 
make distribution either cheaper 
and easier, or more costly and diffi. 
cult? How has the geography of 
the industry changed in the past 
twenty-five years? Are processes of 
manufacture standardized, or are 
they changing, and threatening fur- 
ther change? It is the banker’s busi- 
ness to thrust an interrogation point 
into every crack in the plan. Last 
week he was called as financial con- 
sultant by a corporation whose for- 
merly impregnable position had 
been weakened by a sudden shift of 
styles in dress; the week before a 
fine old crusted house found itself 
in trouble because of a new inven- 
tion which had eut the ground out 
from under its well-planted feet; 
last month a local enterprise faced 
a new situation caused by a devel- 


‘opment 2,000 miles away from the 


(loors of its plant. 

There is a structure in the human 
body—the thyroid—placed, appro- 
priately enough, in the neck, whose 
business it is to keep the various 
bodily activities in healthful rela- 
tion to each other. It is not an 
engine; it is a governor. It keeps 
the dynamic machinery of the body 
from tearing itself to pieces. The 
commercial banker holds a similar 
place. The suggestion that bankers 
change their policies so as to start 
up business is the offspring of total 
misconception of what bankers are 
good for; it ignores the lessons of 
banking history and the essential 
nature of banking service. 
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Figures 


The California-Arizona citrus in- 
dustry sold 108,616 carloads of 
oranges, lemons and grapefruit, in 
1935, an all-time record volume, for 
a return of $97,439,401, f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, in the face of unusual 
marketing problems. 


The per capita cost of local, state, 
and national governments in 1915 
was $33.84; in 1929 $94.37; and in 
1934, $122.52. ‘ 


It is estimated that the net operat- 
ing income for Class One railroads 
during 1935 increased $37,348,000 
over 1934. Freight car loadings in- 
ereased nearly 2%, passenger traf- 
fic was more than 2% above 1934. 


The installation of air condition- 
ing systems was 20% greater in 
1935 than in 1934. 


At the close of 1935, there were 
life insurance policies in force in 
the United States to the total of 
$101,000,000,000. The gain during 
1935 is estimated at $2,500,000,000, 
which is said to be the greatest in- 


erease made in any single year since 
1930. 


At the end of 1935 the Federal 
Government had a debt of approxi- 
mately $30,000,000,000 while the 
state and local governments had a 
debt of about $21,000,000,000, a 
total of over $50,000,000,000 gov- 
ernmental debt in the United States. 


In spite of an increase last year in 
jewelry sales of 20% over the 1933 
total, the 1935 volume is estimated 
at 30% larger than in 1934. Price 
trends were upward. Quotations on 
uncut diamonds were up approxi- 
mately 35% since 1934. Demand for 
watches is largest in five years. 


The surplus in the hands of the 
state banks of the country has been 
increasing since June 30, 1933. On 
that date, it was $2,282,256,186. On 
June 30, 1935, it had grown to $2,- 
478,505,691. During that same pe- 
riod, the surplus of national banks 
declined from $940,598,000 in 1931 
to $831,846,000 in 1935. 
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A Machine 
after a BANKER’S HEART 


Bankers and business men generally know the value of 
accuracy. So does the teletypewriter. It types words 
and figures by wire to nearby or distant points—gets 
them right. Says the manager of the accounting division 
of one user: “It has meant a definite saving in costs... 
neater, more accurate service. We are more than satis- 
fied.” Thus another Bell System service contributes to 
the success of many industries. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


IF YOU Manage 
a Bond Account 


You will find that the Bondex System gives 
you improved control . . . Because you 
see your holdings and your markets, you 
save time—make decisions promptly and 
accurately . . . Bondex helps to keep your 


bond account safer and more profitable. 


On responsible request, a specimen Bondex 
“Quality Ladder” will be sent without obligation. 


BONDEX , Incorporated 


120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 





AWN 


MEETS ALL 


of thee 


REQUIREMENTS 


Provides the necessary appearance 
and dignity to do justice to letter- 
heads with envelopes to match. 


Its remarkable strength recommends 
it highly for business forms of 
every nature. 


A pleasing and natural whiter- 
than-snow white color which onh 
subterranean lake water can give 
a bond paper. 


A smooth, firm and uniform surface 
which reflects its advantages in typ- 
ing, pen writing and the way it 
takes erasures. 


Available in six attractive finishes 
—fourteen desirable colors —in all 
standard weights and sizes. 


Watermarked—the makers’ guar- 
antee of uniform quality always 
maintained. 


Economically priced to invite stand- 
ardization of all stationery require- 
ments. 


Compare it! Tear it! Test it! and 
YOU will specify it! 


Send for this new 
Howard Bond 
Portfolio contain- 
ing engraved, 
printed and litho- 
graphed samples. 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., Urbana, Ohio 


Send me the New HOWARD BOND Portfolio 


VOLUME 3 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY, 1886 


NUMBER 2 


Extracts From The Issue Of Fifty Years Ago 


It is said that James J. Blaine, in 
the second volume of the historical 
work he is now writing, strongly 
advocates the continued coinage of 
silver dollars. 


Reports from sixty-one railroads 
in this country for 1885 show earn- 
ings of $242,093,173, which is al- 
most exactly the same as their earn- 
ings in 1884. There is a decrease of 
only $421,339. 


Jefferson City, Mo., has just sold 
£390,000 of 5-20 314% bonds at a 
premium of $18.75 per $1,000 and 
$260,000 at a premium of $20.70 
per $1,000. These are very good 
terms for any city, and particularly 
for a city so far west. 


A seheme which has attracted 
wide attention is that of the St. 
Paul road to build an extension to 
Kansas City. The line will start 
from some point in Iowa, and will 
be about 250 miles long. The cost 
will be six or seven million dollars. 
The directors of the road have held 
several meetings recently to discuss 
the subject, and there is no doubt 
that the enterprise has been defin- 
itely decided upon. They state that 
no stock will be issued against this 
work, but that the entire enterprise 
will be met by the sale of bonds. It 
is supposed that the bonds will be 
5 per cents, and that $20,000 will 
be issued for each mile. 


There has been a great deal of 
bear talk about Western Union Tele- 
graph stock. It is claimed that the 
dividends will have to be reduced 
to 4% a year or perhaps entirely 
stopped. It is known that the Amer- 
ican Cable Company is a serious 
drain on the Western Union, and 


the Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph 
Company is extending its lines in 
a very aggressive way. 


The minds of speculators have 
been disturbed by threats of con- 
gressional action in regard to the 
lands held by the land-grant rail- 
roads. It is said that about twenty 
million acres claimed by the Atlan- 
tie and Pacifie will be reported for 
forfeiture by the Committee of the 
House. 


The work of the commission re- 
cently appointed by the secretary of 
the treasury to make an investiga- 
tion of the history of the public 
debt is supplemental to that of a 
commission appointed some sixteen 
years ago. The experts who have 
just been set at work are ‘‘to pre- 
pare a detailed history of all ex- 
penditures for interest, premiums, 
discount, and expenses incurred in 
connection with each national loan 
from 1836 to June 30, 1885.’’ The 
former commission investigated the 
principal of the debt for three years. 


A ecireular was recently sent to 
all the banks in Northwestern Neb- 
raska by the Norfolk National Bank, 
the Norfolk Bank and the Farmers’ 
and Merchants’ Bank, stating that 
‘‘the banks of Norfolk, at a meeting 
held January 16, 1886, decided to 
charge the following rates on all 
ehecks sent us on local banks for 
collection by outside points, and to 
endeavor to procure the cooperation 
and approval of all banks and bank- 
ers in Northern Nebraska: On 
amounts less than $25, 15 cents; 
$25 to $100, 20 cents; over $100, 20 
eents per $100. To take effect Feb- 
ruary 1, 1886.’’ Replies were re- 
ceived from a majority of the banks 
stating that the step met with their 
approval. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


ABA Against Unnecessary -Banks 


The Economie Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association under the 
chairmanship of Leonard P. Ayres, vice 
president of the 
Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, has just com- 
pleted a study of the 
history of bank char- 
tering policies of the 
United States. In re- 
porting the findings 
of the commission, 
A. B. A. President 
Fleming makes it 
very clear that the 
Association plans to 
combat a return to 
over-bank conditions in the United States 
through the chartering of an excessive 
number of new banks. 

‘‘The commission’s study gives an im- 
pressive revelation of how great a part 
mistaken publie policies in the chartering 
of banks played in ereating the unsound 
banking structure which finally collapsed 
with the Bank Holiday in March 1933.’’ 


LEONARD P. AYRES 


More Regional 
Conferences Announced 


Meeting places for two additional re- 
gional conferences, one in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, the other at Memphis, Tennessee, 
are announced by the American Bankers 
Association, in its nationwide program 
for promoting sound increases in banking 
services, which was opened by a meeting 
in Philadelphia, January 23 and 24. The 
Memphis meeting will be held at the Pea- 
body Hotel, March 26 and 27, and the 
Chicago meeting at the Stevens Hotel, 
April 2 and 3. 

Bankers from the following states will 
be embraced in the Memphis meeting: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Texas. 

The Chicago meeting will include bank- 
ers from the following states: Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 


Arthur Evans Joins 


New York Firm 


Arthur H. Evans, vice-president of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., of Chieago, has joined the 
Mercer-Allied Corp., New York investment 


Mr. Fleming says, ‘‘Overproduction of 
banks, literally by thousands, over many 
years in the face of insistent warnings 
not only from bankers and others who 
recognized the danger, but even more so 
from the mounting records of bank fail- 
ures themselves, is here clearly shown to 
have constituted as a whole one of the 
greatest single economic errors in the his- 
tory of the Nation.’’ 

The report points out that, although the 
drastie elimination of thousands of banks 
has largely corrected the old situation, 
‘*this is not a guaranty against a repeti- 
tion of the error.’’ 

‘*Sound laws and conscientious officials 
ure not of themselves always sufficient 
safeguard in any field of our complex 
national life,’’ Mr. Fleming continued, 
‘unless they have the active support of 
publie opinion. It is the purpose of the 
American Bankers Association to aid in 
marshalling publie opinion in support of 
both national and state supervisory author- 
their efforts to strengthen and 
protect the banking structure.’’ 


ities in 


managers. He received his early training 
in banking with the National City Bank 
of New York. Later he was with the 
American International Corp. from the 
time of its founding until 1923. After the 
Washington Disarmament Conference he 
joined the United States Department of 
Commerce and served as acting commer- 
cial attache and adviser to the Interna- 
tional Customs Conference in Pekin. 


GEORGE K. REED 


Rand M€Nally Bankers Monthly has 
learned with sorrow of the death of George 
K. Reed in Florida a few days before 
Christmas. 


From 1911 to 1920 Mr. Reed was man- 
ager of Rand M¢€Nally Bankers Directory, 
and the Bankers Monthly. In 1920 he 
joined Edwin Bird Wilson, Ine., where 
he specialized in financial advertising and 
of which, at the time of his death, he was 
viee president and director. 


An Engineer 


Time Magazine reported that Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank of New York, 
recently put on a pair of overalls and 
drove a locomotive of the Louisiana and 
Arkansas Railroad between Minden, La. 
and Hope, Ark. 
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Schley Receives State 
Appointment 


Reeve Schley, a vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York, whose home is at Far Hills, N. J., 
has been appointed by Governor Hoffman 
of New Jersey a member of the State 
Emergency Relief Council. Mr. Schley is 
a former Mayor of Far Hills and was 
United States fuel administrator for New 
York County during the World War. 

The Governor, announcing the appoint- 
ment with ‘‘great satisfaction’’, said he 
sought ‘fa man with broad human under- 
standing and possessed of experience in 
financial and public administration. ’’ 


Scheer Joins Board 


Of Penn. Co. 


Edward W. Scheer, vice-president of the 
Reading Co., has been elected a director 
of the Pennsylvania Co. for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, at Bhila- 
delphia. 


Maestre Wins Honors In 
St. Louis 


Siduey Maestre, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis, takes an active part in the civic 
affairs of his city. 
One recognition of his 
active interest was 
his nomination as 
chairman of the 
board of the St. 
Louis Chamber of 
Commerce for 1936, 
the nomination being 
equivalent to _ elec- 
tion. Within two 
weeks after this hon- 
or, he was also 
elected to the presi 
dency of the Industrial Club, at the an- 
nual meeting. 

Speaking of banker activities in civic 
affairs, it is interesting to note in con- 
nection with the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, that Alfred Fairbank, vice 
president of the Boatman’s National, was 
chairman of the nominating committee, 
that W. L. Hemingway, chairman of the 
Mercantile-Commerece, was a nominee to 
the executive committee and R. 8S. Hawes, 
vice president of the First National Bank, 
to the board of directors. 

Similarly in the Industrial Club, Henry 
T. Ferriss, executive vice president of the 
First National Co. was chairman of the 
nominating committee, which included 
Erastus Wells, vice-president of the St. 
Louis Union Trust Co. and that Mr. 
Hawes was elected treasurer of the club. 


SrpNEY MAESTRE 
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Promotions At 
Manufacturers Trust 


Harvey D. Gibson, president of Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., announces the fol 
lowing promotions: 

Charles H. Jones, assistant vice-presi- 
dent in the securities department, George 
T. Newell, assistant vice-president ia 
charge of the Empire State office, and 
Joseph Rubanow, assistant vice-president 
in charge of the West 43rd Street office, 
named vice-presidents; Francis J. Me- 
Grath, assistant secretary in charge of 
the 23rd Street office, John B. Paddi, 
assistant secretary in charge of the per- 
sonal loan department, and Paul N. 
Robins in the industrial department, 
named assistant vice-presidents; and Rich- 
ard P. Wilson, in the branch loan adminis- 
tration department, named assistant sec- 
retary. 


Pritchard President, 
Tenn. Land Bank 


A. L. Pritchard, chairman of the board 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 
Memphis, Tenn., has assumed the duties 
of president of the Tennessee Joint Stock 
Land Bank at Memphis. Sam W. Moore, 
Jr., connected with the Joint Stock Bank’s 
land division, has been named executive 
vice-president. T. W. Woodbury contin- 
ues as secretary-treasurer. 


L. M. Giannini Heads Bank 
Of America N. T. & S. A. 


Following the January 14 meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Bank of 
America National Trust and Savings As- 
sociation, announcement was made of the 
election of Mr. L. M. Giannini to the 
presidency. He was previously senior vice 
president of the association. Mr. A. P. 
Giannini continues as chairman of the 
board. 


Pettigrew 35 Years With 
Citizens Bank 


Prominent among the senior bankers of 
Los Angeles is E. T. Pettigrew, vice presi- 
dent of Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank, who on Janu- 
ary 2 celebrated the 
35th anniversary of 
his joining that insti- 
tution in 1901. That 
long service does not, 
however, cover Mr. 
Pettigrew’s entire 
banking career, which 
dates back half a cen- 
tury. Forty-eight of 
the fifty years have 
been spent in Los 
Angeles. He went to 
that city in March, 1888, following a short 
period in a bank at Sun Dance, Wyoming. 
The Southern California National Bank 


E. T. PETTIGREW 


32% Ahead! 


410 Financial advertisers published 
405,837 lines of financial advertis- 
ing in Chicago Journal of Commerce 
in 1935. An increase of 98,776— 
32.2% over the amount appearing 
in this newspaper in 1934, and the 
largest amount of financial adver- 
tising published in a Chicago news- 


paper. 


Among Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce subscribers in the Central 
West are the executives controlling 
the desirable industrial accounts. 


4 Chicago Journal of Commerce 


AMO LA SALLE STREST JOURNAL — 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper 
of the Central West” 
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which he entered first, and the State Loan 
and Trust Company to which he trans. 
ferred later, have both lost their identity 
through merger with other institutions. 

In the growth of Citizens from the 
modest bank of 1901—deposits were little 
more than three quarters of a million at 
the start of that year—Mr. Pettigrew has 
played an important part. His abilities 
were early recognized and he became as 
sistant cashier in 1903, cashier in 1911, 
vice president in 1918. He was elected a 
director of the bank in 1920, and since 
1928 has served on its executive 
tee. 


commit 


Holden Retires From First 
National, Chicago 


On January 9, Charles R. Holden, vice 
president and attorney for the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, reached his 65th 
birthday, the retirement age for the offi 
cials of that bank. 


Mr. Holden, who has held this position 
with the bank for 22 years, expects to 
live in California. He has also retired as 
supreme treasurer of the Royal League, 
a fraternal insurance order with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


Warden Board Chairman 


Clarence A. Warden has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Germantown Trust Co., at Philadelphia, 
Pa., succeeding W. T. Murphy, who re 
signed because of illness. 


Kalamazoo Banks Reduce 
Interest 


At a recent meeting of the banks of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, it was decided to 
reduce interest rates on certificates of 
deposit and savings accounts to 1%. The 
total deposits of the banks in Kalamazoo 
as of June 30, 1935, were $14,659,000. In 
June 1929 the total was $22,141,000. 


That 70 Billion 


E. W. Kemmerer, who is known as an 
adviser to many countries of the world 
on monetary policies, is reported in Time 
Magazine to have recently stated that a 
debt of between 55 to 70 billion dollars 
would be very oppressive to the United 
States, but doubtless could be carried. 


Mercantile-Commerce Appoints 
Chicago Correspondent 


The Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co. of St. Louis has announced the 
appointment of John S. MeMillan as 
Chicago correspondent of the bank. He 
began his new duties on January 2, with 
offices in the Field building. 

Mr. MeMillan has been connected with 
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the Mercantile-Commerce since his gradu- 
ation from Princeton in 1929, starting 
with the Mercantile-Commerce Co., the 
investment affiliate of the bank. When 
the company ceased business in 1934, and 
the bond department in the bank was 
organized, he became assistant manager 
of the municipal division. He continued 
in that capacity until his Chicago appoint- 
ment. 


McCarthy Made President 
Of Recordak 


The inventor of the Recordak, George L. 
McCarthy, who has served as vice presi 
dent and general manager since the Cor 
poration was formed 
in 1928, has now been 
made president. 

Mr. McCarthy’s ex- 
perience as a_ bank 
messenger and a bank 
officer, during which 
time he invented the 
Recordak in the base- 
ment of a bank, is 
extremely interesting. 
During his work in 
the operating depart 
ment of the Empire 
Trust Company in New York, he was 
impressed with the weakness of the prac- 
tice of returning cancelled checks to de 
positors without the bank retaining any 
evidence that could be used to prove that 
the check had actually been paid. 





Georce L. McCarRTHY 


He says that his inspiration for a 
method of correcting this situation came 
from watching a slow motion picture 
of Bobby Jones demonstrating a golf 
stroke. He started to work on the idea 
of photographing checks each day they 
were received at the bank. His first model 
was constructed in the basement of the 
bank building. 


It has been said that Recordak is per- 
haps the only piece of bank equipment 
that was born and brought up in a bank. 
Since the construction of that first hand- 
made machine, many have been installed 
in banks all over America. 


First National, Tulsa, 
Promotes Byrd 


J. P. Byrd, Jr., vice president of The 
First National Bank and Trust Company 
of Tulsa, heading the correspondent bank 
division, was elected to membership on 
its board at the annual meeting January 
14. The bank operates chiefly in the Mid- 
Continent area, Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas. In 1935 it ad- 
vanced from the rank of 160th in size 
among American banks to the position of 
127th. Byrd has been associated with his 
institution since 1920. He received his 
early bank training in the Witham chain 
of banks in Georgia, his native state, and 
prior to joining the First National, was 
an officer or employee in other Tulsa 
banks from 1909 to 1920. 
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Do you need any of 
these items? 


1 Accrual, Accounting and 
Audit Control 

2 Adding Machines 

3 Addressing Machines 

4 After Hour Depositories 

5 Alarms—Bank Vault 


: Bandit me —— 
Banking by velopes 
Textbooks 
Bookkes Machines 
Bronze and Brass Signs 

Burglar Alarms 


Calcula’ Machines 
es 









Why We Operate 


Bankers Secretary 
Service For You 


Bankers Secretary Service enables 
any bank anywhere to obtain com- 
plete purchasing information on 
every article of bank equipment or 
supplies used in a bank. 
















































check Seceaing ahi 
an achines 
Check Certifiers 
Check Dispensers 
Check Endorsers 
eck Files : 
22 Check Protectors 


Simply check the list on the left 
and send it to the Bankers Secretary. 

















































23 
24 ‘ : é 
25 If the article you want is not listed, 
26 ; 
aT use the extra space provided on the 
29 
= coupon. 
31 Coin Counting Machines 
32 Coin Envelopes 
33 Coin Trays a 
34 Coin Wrappers 
36 Coupon Envel 
oupon Envelopes a P 
37 Currency Boses The Bankers Secretary is a free 
3° Comey Sings service, but a necessary one. We 
40 Daylight Hold-Up Equip- e e 
ment . provide it for three reasons: 
£2 Distating Machines 
ic’ es 
43 Directories, Bankers ; te 
44 Duplicators l. We are in a better posi 






tion to keep track of manu- 





















45 Electri ; 

a vo — facturers of bank equipment 
47 Forms, Continuous and supplies than any other 
 Vurnitare organization in the banking 
49 Glass Signs field.’ 

50 Globes 











51 Ink 

52 Ink in Powdered. Form 

53 Interest Calculators 

54 Interest Computing 
Machines 


2. We can render a distinc- 
tive service to our subscribers 
through the Bankers Secre- 
tary. 


















55 Lamps—Adding, Posting 
Machines 

56 Loose Leaf Binders 

57 Maps 


58 Night Depositori 
59 Night Depository Bags 


60 Paper 

61 Pass Books 
62 Pay Roll Envelopes 

63 Photogra Bank Systems 
64 Posture Chairs 
65 Proof 


3. The trend of the inquiries 
received by the Bankers 
Secretary tells us what bank 
equipment or supplies are 
most in demand at all times. 
This enables us, in our edi- 
torial columns to keep the 
banks throughout the coun- 
try advised of new and popu- 
lar equipment and supplies. 


It Costs Nothing To Use This Form 














66 Rubber Stamps 
67 Safes, Fire and Burglar 
Proaf 
68 Safe Deposit Boxes 
70 Savings Banks, Home and 
, Home an 
Pocket 


71 Seals 














73 Statitueal Bertice THE BANKERS SECRETARY 

78 Stontice’ Bank and Office Rand M¢Nally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 

R = Please have sent to us buying information on...... 
78 Tellers-. pers Inter-. 


79 Tim aa iekees 
e eo eeeee coe eee seeedons . eeeeeweeneeee eee ee evens 
Locks 


80 Travelers Checks 


82 Veult Equipment 
t a @€5»=—F——CidisC«Sk RK... - 
83 Vault Ventilators 
84 Venetian Blinds 
85 Visible Records 
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86 Window Displays 























What's in the Back of Your 
BLUE BOOK? 


In the back of your Directory, following the bank information, 


are several sections containing important data every banker needs. 


Familiarize yourself with these and other indexes: 


{ Stock *) This section contains a complete list of members of the local Stock 
| Exchgs. | 


Exchanges of the country. Included, for your convenience, are the 
latest minimum rates of commission, and the commission rules of 
each exchange A selected group of investment dealers, brokers, 
finance companies and acceptance corporations are listed after the 


bank information under each city in your Blue Book. 


{ Attys. }) This index is your guide to the most select law list published. In it 


you will find one bank-recommended attorney for every county of 
the United States, each province of Canada, and all principal foreign 
cities. Every attorney in this list has been voluntarily recommended 
by his bank as the lawyer in his community most competent to 


handle out-of-town legal financial matters. 


A digest of the banking and commercial laws of every state in the 


United States and all provinces in the Dominion of Canada—com- 
piled expressly for each edition of Rand M£Nally Bankers 
Directory by eminent attorneys in each state and province. 
The laws are entered alphabetically according to states, 


with the laws of Canada following. 


capisiv go flr ee 


pempte ee a 


Largest Publishers of Bank Publications in the World 


536 South Clark Street / Since 1872— 


4 ae ‘ America’s Standard Financial Reference . . . 
Chicago, Illinois / Since 1911 —Official Numbering Agent for the 
ff American Bankers Association. 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


New Banks National 7; State 39; Private 3. Total 49 
New Branch Banks .. National 36; State 50. j 
Reopened Banks : 








State & Town Namp or Bank anp TRANSIT NUMBER Capita. Peas oe | CasHIER 





Alabama 
Dadeville Bank of Dadeville 61-560 (Opened Sept. 4, 1935) $25,000) $ 7,500/T. C. Acree R. B. Kelso 


Prattville Bank of Prattville (Opened Sept. 11, 1935) t | iC. G. Smith J. W. Strange 
} 
Arkansas 

Bald Knob |Bank of Searcy (Tellers Window of Searcy) 


| | ‘ W. Hopson, Manager 
Lake City |Lake City Banking Co. (Opened Sept. 19) 500) ‘ F. C. Carter 


California 

Albany Mechanics Bank (Branch of Richmond) 90-1363 | E. J. Fleischer, Manager 

| (Opened Nov. 12) | | 
Avenal |Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn. J. Wilson, Manager 
(Avenal Branch) 90-1355 (Opened Oct. 21) | 
Blythe Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank (Blythe M. C. Wells, Manager 
ag of Riverside) 90-1362 (To open about 

ov | 
Barstow *Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn , ee ee | O. R. Hirschi, Manager 
Barstow Branch of Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Assn., San Francisco 90—-1364| 
(Opened Dec. 9) 
Fresno *Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn., 
Fulton-Fresno Branch 90-1365 (Opened Jan. 6) 
Mariposa \*Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn., 
Mariposa Branch of Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Assn., San Francisco 90-1366 
(Opened Dec. 16) 
San Juan Capistrano |Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn. G. J. Hamilton, Manager 
San = Capistrano Branch) 90-1361 (Opened 
ict. 





J. B. Nielsen, Manager 


W. H. Lemmon, Manager 


San Pedro Fishermens and Merchants Bank 90-1359 A. B. i R. L. Heustis 
(Opened Aug. 30, 1935) 

San Rafael Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn., 

ET) Field Branch 90-1360 (Opened Sept. 


T. B. Whipple, Manager 


Florida | 
Vero Beach The Indian River Citrus Bank 63-523 i J. 8. Earman E. P. Poole 
(Opened Nov. 7) 


Georgia 
Atlanta The Peoples Bank 64-22 (Opened Sept. 3) A R. R. Lanham R. T. Leppert 


Comer Rowe Banking Co. 64-1127 (Incorporated as a , , W. A. Rowe W. N. Noell 
state bank Oct. 10) 
Damascus Bailey Banking Co. (Private) 64-1166 J. W. Bailey J. L. Crawford 
(Opened Aug. 10, 1935) ‘ 
Pearson *The a Exchange Bank (Private) 64-1130).......... ..eeeeee.es{J. L. Summerlin, 
(Opened Dec. 2) Owner & Operator 
Royston Commercial Sechanee Bank (Private) 64-1165 Branson James Branson James 
(Opened Aug. 5, 1935) 
Tallapoosa Citizens Bank of Tallapoosa 64-1170 W. H. Wright W. H. Wright 
(Opened Oct. 7, 1935) 


Mlinois 


Carrollton *Greene County National Bank in Carrollton 50, Y S. E. Pierson Clyde Linder 
70-600 (Opened Dec. 14) (Conversion of Greene} C Surplus 
County State Bank) 50,00€ 


Chicago *Madison-Crawford National Bank of Chicago 200,000 50,000|T. H. Golightly G. M. Johnson 
2-419 (To open about Feb. 1) Surplus 
Chicago Heights Chicago Heights National Bank 70-179 ,000|N. C. Eberly F. W. Landsea 
(Opened Sept. 30, 1935) Purchased certain | 
assets of the First National Bank & Trust Co. 
which closed June 30, 1932) 
Oregon The Ogle County Nationa ]Bank 70-2146 . G. M. Etnyre F. E. Allen 
(Opened Nov. 26) ° | 
Roodhouse *Roodhouse National Bank 70-615 50, . Hal 8. Gilmore Jas. M. Orr. 
(Opened Dec. 16) 











Indiana | 

Galveston *The Twelve Mile State Bank (Galveston Branch}...... ied Saas C. L. Noel, Manager 
of Twelve Mile) 71-1293 (Opened Dec. 16) | . 

Grand View Dale State Bank (Grand View Branch of Dale) | S. A. Weller, in charge 
ss 71-1292 sCosene Oct. 1, 1935) | 
Kingman Fountain Trust Co. (B ranch office of Covington, 
Ind.) 71-939 (Opened Oct. 14, 1935) i : 
South Bend First Bank & Trust Co. (South Michigan Street C. L. Zigler, in charge 
Branch) (Opened Sept. 5, 1935) 


Iowa 


Anita Anita State Bank 72-591 (Incorporated as a 10,000 |L. G. Voorhees H. C. Faulkner 
state bank Dec. 2) (Assumed deposit liabilities Surplus 
of the Anita Bank [Private]) 




















(Continued on next page) 
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State & Town 


Iowa 
Delta 


Denmark 
Galva 
Granville 
Greeley 
Harvey 
Hubbard 


Kesley 
Lamoni 
Lamotte 
Littleport 
Little Rock 
Livermore 
Maurice 
Moulton 
Sabula 
Wapello 
Webster City 
Zwingle 


Kansas 
Kiowa 


Kentucky 
Lewisport 


Sanders 


Maine 
Phillips 


Massachusetts 
Belmont 
Cambridge 


Everett 


Malden 


Nashville 


Suttons Bay 
Minnesota 

Glencoe 

Maynard 

Thief River Falls 


Walnut Grove 


Mississippi 
Rolling Fork 


Missouri 
Canton 


Troy 


Montana 
Cut Bank 


Nebraska 
Leigh 


Mullen 
Scottsbluff 
Winside 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


Name or Bank anp Transit NUMBER 


CaPITAL 


! 
Surpius &| 


Paovirs PRESIDENT 


CasHIER 





|Hayesville Savings Bank (Office of Hayesville) 

| (Opened Aug. 1, 1935) 

|Farmers Savings Bank (Office of Wever, Ia.) 

(Opened May 1, 1935) 

|First Trust & Savings Bank 72-2170 

| (Opened Sept. 14, 1935) 

*Hospers Savings Bank (Office of Hospers) 
(Opened Jan. 2) 

|Community Savings Bank (Office of Edgewood, 

Ia.) (Opened Sept. 19) 

|Marion County State Bank (Office of Pella, Ia.) 

| (Opened Sept. 21, 1935) 

Security State Bank 72-1334 (Opened Oct. 14, '35) 
(Charter of Farmers Savings Bank, Garden City, 
closed July 23, 1934 renewed and moved to 
Hubbard, Iowa) 

Iowa State Bank (Office of Clarksville, Ia.) 
(Opened Sept. 30, 1935) 

*State Bank of Lamoni 72-2173 
(Opened Jan. 4) 

*Maquoketa Bank & Trust Co. (Office of 
Maquoketa) (Opened Dec. 19) 

Community Savings Bank (Littleport Office of 

| Edgewood, Ia.) (Opened Sept. 19, 1935) 

|Rock Rapids State Bank (Office of Rock Rapids) 
(Opened Nov. 19) 

*Livermore State Bank 72-2174 
(Opened Jan. 15) 

Sioux County Savings Bank (Office of Orange 
City) (License issued Dec. 9) 

Davis County Savings Bank 
(Office of Bloomfield, Iowa) 

*Teeds Grove Savings Bank 

| (Office of Teeds Grove) (Opened Jan. 2) 

State Bank of Wapello 72-2172 (Opened Nov. 1) 


First State Bank 72-2171 
(To open Oct. 15, 1935) 

Maquoketa Bank & Trust Co., Zwingle Office of 
Maquoketa Bank & Trust Co., Maquoketa 
(Opened Aug. 24, 1935) 


The First State Bank (Instituted Nov. 30) 
(Assumed deposits of the First National Bank, 
Nov. 30) 


Citizens State Bank (Lewisport Agency of 

Owensboro) (Opened Nov. 9) 
Sparta-Sanders State Bank (Branch Office of 
| Sparta) (Opened Oct. 15) 


| 


*Franklin County Savings Bank 
(Branch of Farmington) (Opened Dec. 23) 


Harvard Trust Co. (Belmont Office of Harvard 
Trust Co.. Cambridge) To open Sept. 23, 1935 

*Middlesex County National Bank (Branch of 
Everett) 53-56 (Opened Dec. 31) 

*Middlesex County National Bank 52-209 
(Opened Dec. 31. Consolidation of Everett Bank 
& Trust Co., Lechmere National Bank, Cam- 
bridge, and Second National Bank, Malden) 

*Middlesex County National Bank (Branch of 
Everett) 53-161 (Opened Dec. 31) 


City National Bank & Trust (Nashville Branch 
of Battle Creek) 74-1193 (Opened Nov. 2) 
State Bank of Cedar (Suttons Bay Branch of 
Cedar) 74-1192 (Opened July 22, 1935) 
Security State Bank 75-1616 (Opened Oct. 12) 
*Security State Bank 75-1618 
(Opened in January) 
Northern State Bank 75-1614 
(Opened Sept. 1, 1935) 


Citizens State Bank 75-1617 (Opened Nov. 1) 
Bank of Anguilla (Branch Office of Anguilla) 


Canton State Bank 80-817 
(Opened Oct. 5, 1935) 


Bank of Troy 80-1803 (Opened in Aug. 1935) 


Bank of Glacier County 93-519 (Opened Nov. 1) 





Bank of Leigh 76-1331 (Opened Aug. 26, 1935) 


'*Bank of Mullen 76-1335 (Opened Jan. 2) 
|Firat State Bank 76-1334 
*Winside State Bank 76-1336 (Opened Jan. 6) 














Common 
15,000 
Preferred 





W. F. Johnson 


O. T. Haugen 
G. A. Beito 


J. E. Marten 





3,125|W. A. Hawkins 
Surplus 


5,000|Tra Russell 


W. H. Hoover 


J. J. De Lay 


Chris. Abbott 
V. C. Redding 
G. S. Farran 








R. E. Simpkins, Manager 
Harold Smalley, in charge 
E. W. Kammer 

B. A. Stallman, Manager 
Ethel R. Matthews, Manager 
Lyman Bybee, Manager 

C. E. Drake 


George W. De Buhr, 
in charge 
V. L. Deskin 


C. C. Pust, Manager 


....|C. O. Bowen, Manager 


. F. Hamm 


seeele Tee eee eee eee ee eee ee 


Paul Callen, Mgr. 


.|John Thomsen, Jr., 


in charge at present 
H. B. Hammer 


B. P. St. John 
C. C. Stebor, Manager 


G. W. Lindley 


Inez Toler, Manager 


T. Deatherage, in charge 


Timothy W. Good, Jr., 
Manager 


F. 8. Boies, Manager 
Lloyd Weiler, Manager 


F. J. Heanly 
G. J. Eggen 


Geo. Wirstlien 
Wm. A. Kuehl 
H. C. Greer, Manager 


N. 8. Norman 


R. H. Brown 


George Theale 


Jos. B. Hines 


Mr. Schloss 
H. 8, Stark 
E. T. Warnemunde 

















(Continued on next page) 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 





State & Town 


ew Jersey 
. Bay Head 


New York 
Batavia 


East Aurora 


rth Carolina 
Netiisabeth City 


Forest City 


St. Pauls 
Zebulon 


North Dakots 
Garrison 
Glenburn 
New Rockford 
Tolley 

Ohio 


Garfield Heights 
(Cleveland P. 0.) 





NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CaPITAL 


*Ocean County National Bank of Point Pleasant 
Beach, Seasonal Agency of Ocean County 
National Bank of Point Pleasant Beach, Point 
Pleasant. (Authorized Dec. 13. To operate 
from May 1 to Nov. 1) 


*Bank of Batavia Office, Marine Trust Company .. 
of Buffalo 50-308 (Opened Jan. 14) 

*Bank of East Aurora Office, Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo. 50-533 (Opened Jan. 2) 


Guaranty Bgnk & Trust Co., Branch of 
Greenville 66-914 (Opened Sept. 16, 1935) 
First Industrial Bank ( —_ Md Branch of 
Rutherfordton, N. C.) 66— 
(Opened Sept. 6, 1935) 


~— of Rowland (Branch of Rowland) 
ned July 15, 1935) 
a... Bank & Trust Co., Zebulon Branch of 
~~ les Bank & Trust Co., Rocky Mount, 
N. ©. 66- 66-915 (Opened Sept. 3, 1935) 


Garrison State Bank 77-272 (Opened Nov. 2.) 
Assumed deposit liabilities of First National 
Bank in Garrison 

Lincoln State s (Exchange Office of 
Hankinson, N D) (Opened Aug. 5, 1935) 

*First State Bank 77-121 (Opened Jan. 2) (Took 
over assets and liabilities of First National Bank) 

*MeVille State Bank, Tolley Exchange of McVille 
State Bank, McVille. (Opened Jan. 2) 


Bank of Cleveland (Branch of Cleveland) 


Surpius & 
Prorits 


PRESIDENT CasHIER 


E. R. Tomlinson, in charge 


R. 8. Persons, Manager 


. G. Small 
. R. Reed 


. B. Ward, Manager. 


. V. Brown, Manager 


. T. Holtz 


. B. Anderson, in charge 
. W. Schwoebel 


. W. Cilley, Manager 


*The First State Bank 56-726 60,000 >. H. Hamner 
(Closed June 25, 1932; reopened Dee. 11, 1935) 

*The Union Banking Co. 56-777 (Opened Jan. 2 25,000 11,000 J. M. Ahern 
Reorganization of Farmers State Bank, Profits 
(Closed 1-17-33) and Union Banking Co. and 


(closed 2-15-32) Reserves 


South Charleston 13,585 Mrs. Augusta E. Gross 


West Mansfield .. S. Shoemaker 


Oklahoma 
Boley 


Claremore 
Sterling 


Oregon 
Enterprise 


La Grande 


Medford 
Medford 


Nyssa 


Pennsylvania 
Bradford 


Chicora 
Pittsburgh 
South Carolina 
Dunbarton 


Johnsonville 


South Carolina 
McColl 


Ridge Spring 
St. Stephen 


South Dakota 
Brookings 
Chamberlain 


Deadwood 
Dell Rapids 


Faulkton 


Huron 


Madison 


Farmers State Bank 86-1257 

(Opened Sept. 9, 1935) 
*Rogers County Bank 86-1259 (Opened Jan. 6) 
Farmers State Bank 86-1256 

(Opened Sept. 9, 1935) 


First National Bank of Portland, Enterprise 
Branch (Authorized Aug. 31, 1935) 

United States National Bank, La Grande Branch 
of United States National Bank, Portland 
96-340 (Opened Aug. 15, 1935) 

*The First National Bank of Portland, Medford 
Branch of Portland 96-23 (Opened Nov. 29) 
*United States National Bank, Medford Branch 
(Branch of United States National Bank, 

Portland) (Opened Dec. 2) 

The First National Bank of a ) (Branch of 

Portland) 96-342 (Opened Nov. 2 


Deposit Insurance National Bank of Bradford 
60-370 (Opened Oct. 21. Business conducted 
=o direction of Federal Deposit Insurance 

orp. 

Butler County National Bank & Trust Co. 
(Chicora Branch of Butler) (Opened Dec. 2) 

Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, East Liberty 
Branch (Opened Oct. 22, 1935) 


*Dunbarton Cash Depository 67-718 
(Opened Jan. 2) 


Johnsonville Cash Depository 67-716 (Opened 
Oct. 21.4 Charter issued Oct. 17) 


McColl Cash Depository 67-672 (Reorganization 
of Citizens Depository, Inc., which went into 
voluntary liquidation Aug. io, 1933) 

Enterprise Cash Depository (Opened Oct. 9, 1935) 

Allen’s Depository 67-717 (Opened Dec. 2) 


Natwes Security National Bank of Sioux 
gy! Branch 78-856 


(Gpeaed Aug. 31) 
Neo est Sealey. National Bank of Sioux 
alls, Chamberlain Branch 78-863 
{opencd Aug. 31, 1935) 
*First National Bank of Lead (Branch of Lead) 
78-57 (Opened Dec. 21) 
Northwest poourity National Bank of Sioux 
alls, Dell Rapids Branch 78-848 
(Opened Aug. 31, 1935) 
*Faulk County State Bank 78-874 
(Opened Dec. 10) 
Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
‘on Huron Branch 78-39 
(Opened Aug. 31, 1935) 
New est Security National Bank of Sioux 
‘alls, Madison Branch 78-865 


1,500 Forest Anderson 


5,000 J. B. Milam +. O. Bayless 
W. Dilling . W. Littletield 


. E. Carter 


. A. Schramm, Manager 


;. T. Frey, Manager 


. A. Gaffney, Local 
Manager in charge 


- R. L. Montag, Manager 


1,000 F. H. Dicks H. H. King 


Surplus 


E. F. Prosser G. C. Powell 


W. L. Brannon M. E. Brigman, Jr. 


Katrina K. Allen 


_|D. H. Lightner, V. P. and | R. W. Krueger, Asst. Mar. 


Mgr. 


P. V. Olson, Manager M. D. Schamber, Asst. Mgr. 


C. O. Garder, Manager 
. C. A. Golden, V. P. and Mgr. 


2,500 J. S. Bachmayer 


iC. E. Voight, Manager 


.|\C. J. Odegard, V. P. and 
| Mer. 








torened Aug. 31, 1935) 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


State & Town 


South Dakota 
Spearfish 


Wentworth 
Vermont 

East Fairfield 

Jeffersonville 


Stowe 


Virginia 
Danville 
Washington 


Cheney 


Davenport 


Grandview 
Harrington 
Mason City 
Palouse 
Prosser 
Reardan 
Ritzville 
Spokane 
Sprague 
Sunnyside 
Wisconsin 
Belmont 
Cornell 
Eleva 


Endeavor 
Exeland 
Haven 


Reedsburg 


Rio 

Sand Creek 
Sheldon 
Taylor 


CHANGES DUE TO 


____ Falls) (Opened Sept. 


. P on 7 . Surpius «& 
Name or BaNK AND TRANSIT NUMBER p , 
NsiT NUMBE CaPITal Pane 





PRESIDENT 





*First National Bank of Lead, Spearfish Branch 
78-124 (Opened Dec. 21) 

Dakota State Bank (Branch Office of 
Colman) (Opened Dec. 2) 


Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Morrisville, Vt.) 
Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Morrisville, Vt.) 
Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Morrisville, Vt.) 


*Virginia Industrial Corp. (Opened in Oct.) $30,000 $3,000 R. J. Mustain 

*Seattle-First National Bank, Spokane and 
Eastern Branch of Seattle 98-149 
(Opened Dec. 28) 

*The Old National Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Davenport Branch 98-231 (Opened Dec. 14) 

*The Old National Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Grand View Branch of Spokane 98-249 
(Opened Dec. 14) 

*The Old National Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Harrington Branch of Spokane 98-187 
(Opened Dec. 14) 

*Seattle-First National Bank, Spokane and 
Eastern Branch of Seattle 98-462 
Neorg Dec. 28) 

*The Old National Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Palouse Branch of Spokane 98-124 
(Opened Dec. 14) 

*The Old National Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Prosser Branch of Spokane 98-138 
(Opened Dec. 14) 

*The Old National Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Reardan cee of Spokane 98-195 
(Opened Dec. 14) 

*The Old National Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Ritzville Branch of Spokane 98-110 
(Opened Dec. 14) 

*Seattle-First National Bank, Spokane and 
Eastern Branch of Seattle 28-4 
Comes Dee. 28) 

*The Old National Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Sprague Branch of Spokane 98-305 
(Opened Dec. 14) 

*The Old National Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Sunnyside Branch of Spokane 98-134 
(Opened Dec. 14) 


Mound City Bank (Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Platteville) co ned Sept. 21) 
Northwestern State Bank (Receiving and 
Disbursing Station of Chippewa Falls, Wis.) 
Opened Oct. 11, 1935) 
Bank of Osseo (Receiving & Disbursing Station 
of Bank of Osseo, Osseo, Wis.) 
pense Aug. 22, 1935) 
Peoples Bank (Receiving & Disbursing Station 
of Coloma) Opened Sept. 2, 1935) 
Dairyland State Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Bruce) one p> 16, 1935) 
Bank of Sheboygan (Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Sheboygan) (Opened Oct. 26) 
Farmers and Merchants Bank 79-1089 


(Opened Dec. 3 6,000 C. G. Wiesler 
pen: ec. 


Surplus 
and con- 


Rio-Fall River Union Bank (Receiving & Dis- 
bursing Station of Fall River) (Opened Dec. 9) 
Bank of New Auburn (Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of New Auburn) (Approved Oct. 21) 
Dairyland State Bank (Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Bruce) (Opened July 16, 1935) 
Jackson County Bank (Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Jackson “I Black River 











Strats & Town 


Present NAME AND 


Former Name How CuHancep | CaprraL 


Transit NuMBER 





Alabama 
Cordova 


Ensley 


Cordova Citizens Bank 
61-278 State Bank E 
First National Bank of 


. Jake Hopp, Jr., 


CASHIER 


R. L. Soule, Agent 
Mrs. Elsie C. Smith, Agent 
Nan W. Pike, Agent 


F. R. Cox, Sec.-Treas. 


. W. B. MeLaren, Manager 


. B. W. Hughes, Manager 
. R. W. Duncan, Manager 


Manager 


. H. W. Schildknecht, 


Manager 


C. E. Funkhouser, Manager 
G. O. Bastien, Manager 

B. W. Hughes, Manager 
Wm. A. Pearce, Manager 


Joel E. Ferris, 
Executive Vice-President 
in charge 

R. R. Jones, Manager 


T. Robertson, Manager 


F. H. Prussing, Manager 
W. L. Graf, Mer. 


E. A. Nelson, Manager 


H. O. Whittemore, 
Asst. Cashier 
B. Scheib, Manager 


Lucille A. Siemandel, Asst. 
Cashier 


E. T. Hughes, Manager 


Margaret Anderson, 
in charge 

H. B. Cox, Asst. Cashier 
in charge 

Arthur Erickson, in charge 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


MERGERS, CONVERSION, REORGANIZATIONS, ABSORPTIONS 
AND CHANGES IN TITLE 





Surpius & 


Paoris PRESIDENT 


CasHIER 





Citizens Bank and Cordova |Me: 5 = 
. Nov. 
Ensley Bank & Trust Co. Taken over and 


Birmingham, Ensley operated as 
Branch 61-532 nsley Branch, 
ug. 27 Bi 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


MERGERS, CONVERSION. REORGANIZATIONS, ABSORPTIONS, 
AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Strate & Town 


Alabama 
Tarrant 


Arkansas 
Greenwood 


California 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


McCloud 


Florida 
Fort Myers 


Jacksonville 
St. Augustine 
Tallahassee 


Georgia 
Barwick 


Boston 
Jeffersonville 


Metter 
Pavo 


Indiana 
Fairbanks 


lowa 
Clarksville 


Harvey 


Maquoketa 


Orange City 


Kentucky 
Sparta 
Wilmore 


RAND M°NALLY 








PreEsENT NAME AND 


TRANSIT NUMBER Former Name 





First National Bank of 
Birmingham, Tarrant 
Branch 61-516 


Farmers Bank 81-226 First National Bank 


(voluntary liquidation) 


Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, 
Broadway & Olympic 
Branch 16-262 

Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, 
Olympic & Bronson 
Branch 16-102 

Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, 
Olympic & Flower | Flower Branch 
Branch 16-138 | 

Bank of America National (McCloud National Bank 
Trust & Savings Assn., | 
(McCloud Branch of | 
San Francisco) 90-631 


of Los Angeles, Tenth & 
Broadway Branch 


Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, Tenth & 
Bronson Branch 


Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, Tenth & 


| | 

/*The Morris Plan Bank of |Morris Plan Co. 
Fort Myers 63-458 

*Morris Plan Savings Bank IMorris Plan Co. 
63- 2% 2 

*Morris Plan Savings Bank|Morris Plan Co. 
(Branch of Jacksonville) Jacksonville) 

*Morris Plan Savings Bank |Morris Plan Co, 
(Branch of Jacksonville) Jacksonville) 


(Branch of 
(Branch of 


*Citizens Banking Co. 
(Private) 64-1142 
Poa les Banking Co. 
rivate) 64-383 
Peo les Cash Depository 
(Private) 64-1162 
Metter Banking Co. 
(State) 


Barwick Banking Co. 
(Private) 

Boston Banking Co. 
(Private) 

Twiggs Cash Depository 


Metter Banking Co. 
(Private) 

| 

*Greene Banking Co. Pavo Banking Co. 

(Private Bank Not 

incorporated) 64-1136 


Peasiee State Bank, 
| Fairbanks Branch 71-746 | 


Fairbanks State Bank 


Iowa State Bank 72-1395 \Kesley State Bank, Kesley 


Marion County State 


First National Bank 
Bank 72-1367 


[Maquoketa Bank & Trust Security Savings Bank, 
Co. 72-1 Zwingle 


Sioux County Savings Bank/Sioux County Savings Bank, 
72-1454 | Maurice 


Marion Gouty State Bank, Marion County State Bank, 
72-1367 Harvey 


St. Marys Bank (Private) 
} 
| 


Sparta State Bank, Sparta, 
| and Sanders Deposit 
Bank, Sanders 


St. Marys State Bank 
83-1439 


Sparta-Sanders State 
| Bank 73-607 


*The Wilmore Bank [Farmers Bank (Agency of 
(Agency of Farmers Bank.| Nicholasville) 
Nicholasville) | 


How CHANGED CaPITAL 


Tarrant American Savings Taken over and 
Bank 


rated as 
arrant 
Branch, 
Aug. 24 


Bought assets 


and assumed 
deposit 

liabilities 
Aug. 22 


Security-First National Bank| Branch title 


changed 
Oct. 19 


Branch title 
changed 
Oct. 19 


Branch title 
changed 
Oct. 19 


Taken over by 
Bank of 
America Na- 


San Francisco, 
Oct. 15, and 
operated as a 
branch 


Title 

Rep. Jan. 7 
Title 

~ Dee. 13 
Title 

Rep. Dec. 13 
Title 

Rep. Dec. 13 


| 
Title 


Incorporated as a 
state bank 
Aug. 26 

Title 
Eff. Jan. 1 


Assets purchased 
Aug. 19 by 
Peoples State 
Bank, Farmers- 
burg, an 


Fairbanks 


Branch 


Moved and 
changed title 
Sept. 30 

Reorganization 
Eff. Aug. 23 


Moved and 
ona title 
Aug. 24 

Amended articles 
of incorporation| 
and moved to! 
Orange City 


Dec. 9 

Moved to Pella 
after taking 
over assets of 
First National 
Bank, Harvey, 
= went into 
voluntary 
liquidation 
Aug. 23 


Changed from 


Merger 
Eff. Oct. 15 


Title 





Rep. Jan. 8 


tional Trust & | 
Savings Assn., | 





25,000 


12,500 
Common 

12,500 
Preferred 


30,000 


30,000 


|Surptus & 


Prorits 


$11,672 





2,000 
Surplus 
5,000 


6,000) 


8,000 





PRESIDENT 


W. N. Wilkinson 





Je. P. 


A. R. Stansifer 


Kendall 





L. 8. Leach 
H. A. Kennard 


W. F. Bushing 


K. H. Bean 


F. J. Stebor 


Henry DeGroot 


H. Pessimier 


T. S. Slaughter 
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- 


CasHIER 


Alice Holland, 


.|L. E. McGonagle, 


Manager 


D. W. Lambe, 
Treas. 


Pat Adams 
Nita Belle Lee 


W. H. Bradbury’ 
Manager 


H. N. Reints 


W. R. Crane 


H. R. Joiner 


Herman 
Rowenhorst 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


MERGERS, CONVERSION, REORGANIZATION, ABSORPTIONS 
AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Strate & Town 


Mi 
Bronson 


Coldwater 


Minnesota _ 
Chisago City 


Minneapolis 


Morris 
Pine River 


St. Paul 


Mississippi 
Corinth 


Missouri 
Chamois 


Rhineland 


Montana 
Chinook 


Harlem 


Lewistown 


Nebraska 
Rushville 


New Jersey 
East Orange 


East Orange 


New Mexico 
Carlsbad 


Portales 


Tucumcari 


New York 
Clyde 


New York 
Brooklyn 
Richmond Hill 
(Borough of 
ueens) 
North Carolina 
Cooleemee 
Raleigh 


North Dakota 
MeVille 


124 


| PRESENT NAME AND 
| TRANSIT NUMBER 


|Peoples State Bank 74-454 


Branch County Savings 
Bank 74-229 


Chisago State Bank 
75-772 


em orris Plan Co. 
1 


Morris State Bank 75-1450 


Pine River State Bank 
75-1412 


Citizens Morris Plan Co. 
(Branch of Minneapolis) 


*Merchants & Farmers Bank 
85-107 


United Bank of Chamois 
80-919 


Peoples Savings Bank 
80-846 (Opened Aug. 27) 


First State Bank 93-387 
*Security State Bank 93-434 


*Northwestern Bank of 
Lewistown 93-516 


Union State Bank 76-372 


Fidelity Union Trust Co., 
Essex County Trust 
Branch 





* |Fidelity Union Trust Co., 


Central Avenue Branch 


American Bank 95-129 


Portales National Bank 
95-62 


*First National Bank in 
Tucumeari 95-38 


Citizens Bank of Clyde 
50-1016 


*Lawyers Trust Co. 1-757 | 


*Lawyers Trust Co. 
(Brooklyn Office) 
Richmond Hill Savings 

Bank 1-442 


Durham Loan & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Durham) 
66-335 


*Greensboro Joint Stock 
Land Bank of Greensboro 
66-782 


*McVille State Bank 
77-1062 











Former NAME 


\First State Savings Bank 
Coldwater National Bank 


First State Bank, Grasston 


| 

Citizens Co. of Minnesota 
and Northwest Morris 

|_ Plan Co. 

|Farmers State Bank, Cyrus, 

| and Urbank Farmers 

| State Bank, Urbank 

| (Parkers Prairie P. O.) 

\Farmers State Bank of 

Guthrie, Inc., Guthrie 





\Northwest Morris Plan Co. 
(Branch of Minneapolis) 


(Corinth Bank & Trust Co. 


|Bank of Chamois and 
Peoples Bank 


\Farmers Savings Bank 


\First State Bank, Zurich 
Turner State Bank 


Northwestern Bank & Trust 
Co. 


Union Bank 
| 


\Essex County Trust Co., 
East Orange 





|Essex County Trust Co. 
(Branch) 


First National Bank, 
| Carrisozo 


First National Bank, 
Elida 


First-American National 
Bank in Tucumcari 


\Citizens Trust Co. 


Lawyers County Trust Co. 


Lawyers County Trust Co. 
(Brooklyn Office) 

Baviogs Bank of Richmond 
Hil 


Bank of Cooleemee 


Greensboro Joint Stock 
Land Bank of Greensboro, 
Greensboro 


Security State Bank, 
Tolley 





How CHANGED 


Title 

Rep. Oct. 25 
Absorbed 

Oct. 12 


Moved and 
changed title 
Dec. 2 


Merger 
Rep. Oct. 30 


Merged and 
moved to | 
Morris Oct. 28 | 


Moved and | 
changed title 
Nov. 12 


Title 
Rep. Oct. 30 


| 

Amended charter, 

and changed 
title Jan. 5 


Succeeded 
Aug. 19 


Taken over 
Aug. 27 


Moved Aug. 5, 
1935 
Title Eff. Dec. 2 


Title 
Rep. Dec. 16 


Assets taken 
over and 
liabilities 
assumed Aug. 8) 


Business acquired 


Sept. 30 b 
Fidelit Union 
Trust Co., 
Newark and 
operated as 
branch in East} 
Orange 

Business acquired 
Sept. 30 by 
Fidelity Union 
Trust Co., 
Newark and 
operated as a 
branch 





Moved and 
absorbed 


Moved and 
changed title 
Aug. 12 


Title 
Eff. Jan. 1 


Conversion 
Eff. Nov. 26 
Title 
E 
Eff. Dec. 
Title 
Eff. Aug. 


Succeeded 
Sept. 19 


Moved 
Dec. 12 





Moved and 
changed title 





| Common 


| Preferred 


CaPITAL 


| 


$50,000 
75,000 
75,000 


10,000) 
10,000 
Capital 


45,000 


12,500 
Common 


12,500 
Puteest 


Common 
12,500 

Preferred 
20,000 
25,000 


25,000 
Common 

25,000 
Preferred 


20,000 
Common 

10,000 
Preferred 


= — 
\Surptus & 





50,000 


25,000 


| Common 


15,000 

6,000 

Capital 
Notes 








Paces PRESIDENT 


$6,000|A. D. Hunsicker 


26,130|M. W. Wimer 
Undivided 
Profits 


A. T. Westrom 


Daniel Stang 


A. J. Waldron 


iL. E. Watson 


W. D. Townley 





B. H. Eldringhoff 


J. W. Acher 
14,000) H. P. Thronson 
16,000|/F. L. Dissly 


8,000/G. E. Ellsworth 





10,000|D. T. Beals 


13,000|J. 8. Click 


16,000|H. C. Bray 


2,017,870|\Orie R. Kelly 


50,000)I. F. Hall 
Surplus 


4,000 Chas. Dockter 


CasHIER 


R. W. Cutler 
H. L. Van Dusen 


| 
RB, J. Muus 


Albert Skrien 


Oscar Dahl 


R. E. Price 
A. A. Schmudde 


J. E. Meritt 


A. H. Dorn 
R. R. Thronson 


Brooke Hartman 


Herbert Adams 





E. M. Brickley 


D. B. Stone 


Earl George 


J. 8. Spaid, 
Treasurer 


W. H. Grief, 
Treasurer 





R. J. Taylor, Sec. 


G. R. Dupuy, Mer. 


G. L. Lyons, 
Treasurer 


J. M. Lund 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


MERGERS, CONVERSION, REORGANIZATION, ABSORPTIONS 
, AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


. - PresENT NAME AND 7 2 
’ z } | 7 2 AL |Su J SIDEN 8 
State & Town Taanere NUMBER Former NAME How CHancep | CapiraL URPLUs &| PRESIDENT CasHIER 





North Dakota 


Ray Citizens State Bank 77-368 First State Bank, Wheelock |Moved and | $15,000 , $4,000|\Wm. Raymond W. 8S. Raymond, 
changed title | Asst. Cas! 
Nov. 1 

Wyndmere Farmers State Bank 77-301 Farmers State Bank, Moved 


John Kirkhus 
Mooreton Nov. 25 


Ohio 


Middletown The First-American Bank American Trust & Savings | Merger ,000) 231,000)J. A. Aull R. H. Snyder 
& Trust Co. 56-226 Bank and First & Mer- | Eff. Nov. 12 } 
chants National Bank Yapi | | 


(Reopened unrestricted liabilities 
Aug. 23) | transferred 
| Aug. 26 F 
Napoleon Community Bank 56-516 |Napoleon State Bank Title F. C. Dielman W. C. Wachtman 
} (conservator bank) Eff. May 11 


Napoleon Community Bank 56-516 Commercial State Bank |Assets and 30,000|F. C. Dielman W. C. Wachtman 


Oklahoma | 
Pawhuska *First National Bank in American National Bank | Title C. F. Stuart C. T. Evertson 
Pawhuska 86-188 Eff. Jan. 2 , 
Purcell First State Bank 86-912 First National Bank, Wash- |Moved and 25, | 4 C. M. Holliday Cy Ellinger 
ington (voluntary changed title } | 
liquidation) Nov. 9 
Oregon 
La Grande First National Bank of First National Bank, | Assets acquired : |A. K. Parker, Mgr. 
Portland (La Grande La Grande by First | 
Branch of Portland) | National Bank 
96-328 | of Portland, 
Portland, 
Aug. 12 and 
rated as La 
rande Branch 


Lakeview First National Bank of Commercial National Bank | Assets purchased C. F. Snider, Mar. 
Portland (Lakeview | and liabilities 


Branch of Portland) assumed by 
96-285 First National 
Bank of 
Portland, Port- 
land and 








Tillamook First National Bank of First National Bank J. Riechers, 
Portland (Tillamook it li . pte 
Branch of Portland) | bili 
96-101 i 


tional Bank of 
Portland and 
operated as 
Tillamook 

| Branch. 

| Eff. Sept. 30 


Union \First National Bank of |First National Bank Liabilities 


J. F. Hutchinson, 
Portland (Union Branch) 
96-96 


assumed and aa hennmerd | Mer. 


purchased by 
irst National 
Bank of Port- 
land, Portland, 
Aug. 29 and 
| operated as a 
} branch 

Pennsylvania } | } 
Bethlehem Usa Bank & Trust Co. E. P. Wilbur Trust Co. Succeeded y 150,000/C. H. Graff E. J. Buckley, 


; 6 Nov. 18 Surplus s | Treasurer 
Wilkes-Barre Hanover National Bank of Hanover Bank & Trust Co. |Conversion 200, |Henry Weigand G. R. Schultz 
es-Barre 60-66 New charter 


issued Sept. 27 


Youngsville Youngsville National Youngsville Savings Bank Succeeded 60. C. H. Kay F. G. Beckenbach 
Bank 60-986 Oct. 14 | 


| 
| 


| 
South Dakota | 
Colman Dakota State Bank 78-639 |Wentworth Bank, Went- Moved and 


A. J. Harrington (C. W. Harrington 
worth changed title 


Huron First National Bank in Security National Bank 
Huron 78-860 
Philip First National Bank First National Bank, Philip 
Philip Branch of Rapid | ith Fi 
ity) 78-247 National Bank, 
Rapid City, 
Nov. 2, and 
operated as 
Z Philip Branch 
Sioux Falls Northwest Security Security National Bank & (Consolidation 86,007 |C. R. Clarke 
National Bank of Sioux | Trust Co., Sioux Falls, Eff. A 
Falls 78-4 Brookings “First Nations Head office 
ey First National located at 
Bank & Trust Co., Sioux Falls 
Chamberlain, New First and branches 
National Bank in Dell i 
Rapids, Dell Regide. 
National Bank of Huron, 
Huron, and Northwestern 
National Bank, Madison 


| 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


MERGERS. CONVERSION, REORGANIZATION, 


PRESENT NAME AND 


S =~ , 7 ‘4 T 7 
TaTE & Town TRANSIT NUMBER 


Tennessee 


Clarksville First National Bank 87-68 


Jackson Jackson Finance & Trust 
40. 


*Watertown Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Lebanon 
Bank & Trust Co., 
Lebanon) 


Watertown 


Texas 
Dallas *Texas Bank & Trust Co. 


32-77 


Utah 
Tremonton Bear River State Bank 


97-97 


Vir, 
Newport News Bank of Mempton Roads 
68-721 

| 

Washington 
Everett Peoples Bank & Trust Co., 
(Everett Branch of 
Seattle) 98-4 


Mount Vernon 
Mount Vernon Branch of | 
Seattle 98-347 | 

*Seattle-First National Bank, | 
Olympia Branch of 
Seattle 98-57 


Olympia 


Raymond 
Raymond Branch of 
Seattle 98-92 

*Seattle-First National Bank, 
19-2 


Seattle 


Shelton 
Shelton Branch of Seattle 
98-302 

*Seattle-First National Bank, 
Sumner Branch of Seattle 


Sumner 


National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle | 
(Yakima Branch) 98-22 


Yakima 





West Virginia 
Oak Hi New River Banking & 


Trust Co. 69-236 | 


Wisconsin 
Fall River 
79-523 


Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers 
National 23; State 71; Private 10 

Total 

Branch Banks: 


ARKANSAS 


Doddridge—Doddridge State Bank. 81- 
598—Placed in hands of Bank Com- 
missioner for liquidation as of Sept. 19. 

Wilmar—*Bank of Wilmar. 81-460—Vol- 
untary liquidation Dec. 


CALIFORNIA 


Albany—American Trust Co. 
Branch of San Francisco) 
Consolidated with West 
Branch, Berkeley, Oct. 26. 

Berkeley—American Trust Co., Clare- 

mont Office of San Francisco, Calif. 

90-1284—Consolidated with Elmwood 

Office, Sept. 14. 
Cerrito—Mechanics 

San Pablo Branch. 99-1393—Consoli- 

dated with Fairmount-San Pablo 

Branch, Nov. 12. 


126 


State 21 


27. 


(Albany 
90-1027— 
Berkeley 


El Bank, Potrero- 


Clarksville National Bank 
Jackson Bank & Trust Co. 


Lebanon Bank & Trust Co., 
Farmers & Merchants State |Absorbed 
| Wellsville State Bank, 


|Industrial Loan Bank 


|Security National Bank 


*Seattle-First National Bank,|First } 
|First National Bank of 
*Seattle-First National Bank,|First National Bank of 


First National Bank of 


|*Seattle-First Ne ational Bank,|First National Bank of 


Yakima First National Bank 


|New River Banking & 


Rio-Fall River Union Bank First State Bank 


AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


FoRMER NAME 


How CHANGED 


| Merger 
with First National Bank | Eff. Oct. 9 


|Title. Reported, 
Oct. 10, 1935 

| Title 

(Branch of Lebanon) | Rep. Jan. 8 


Bank, Carrollton | Dee. 14 


CAPITAL 


125,000 
Common 


ABSORPTIONS 


Surpius «| 
PROFITS 


PRESIDENT CASHIER 


$142,000 C. W. Bailey R. B. Broster 


RK. M. Hawkins, 
Manager 


26,470) W. B. Williams Mike F. Reed 


100,000 
} Debenture 


|Moved and 
| ann title 
| Aug. 10 


Wellsville 


Title 
| Eff. Nov. 1 


|Purchased by 
| Peoples Bank 
& Trust Co., 
Seattle, and 
operated as 

verett 
Branch 
| Eff. Nov. 1 
National Bank of Title 
Sez attle, Mount Vernon | Eff. Dec. ¢ 
Branch of Seattle 

Title 


Eff. Dec. ¢ 


| 


Seattle, Olympia Branch | 
of Seattle | 
Title 

Eff. 


|Title 
Seattle | Eff. 
| Title 
Seattle, Shelton Branch | Eff 





Seattle, Raymond Branch Dec. 


of Seattle 
Dee. ‘ 
. Dec. 2 


|First National Bank of | Title 


Seattle, Sumner Branch Eff. Dec. % 

of Seattle 

In liquidation, 
assets taken 
over and 
liabilities 
assumed by 
National Bank 
of Commerce | 
of Seattle and 
operated as 

akima Br. 
| Eff. Sept. 15 


Moved Sept. 23 
Trust Co., Thurmond | 


| Title 
Eff. Dec. 9 





| 
| 


Oakland—American Trust Co., E. 14th 
and 73rd Ave. Office of San Francisco, 
Calif. 90-1271—Consolidated with Elm- 
hurst Office, Oct. 19. 

Oakland—American Trust Co. 40th- 
Telegraph Office of San Francisco, 
Calif. 90-1274—Consolidated with 40th- 
Piedmont Office, Oct. 19. 

Oakland—American Trust Co., Glenview 
Office of San Francisco, Calif., 90-1272 
aa see with Park Blvd. Office, 

ct. le 

Oakland—American Trust Co., Market- 
15th Office of San Francisco, Calif., 
90-1273—Consolidated with West Oak- 
land Office, Oct. 19. 

Richmond—American Trust Co., Point 
Richmond Office of San _ Francisco, 
Calif., 90-1286—Consolidated with 
Richmond Office, Oct. 5 

Richmond—American Trust Co., 23rd- 
MacDonald Office of San Francisco, 
Calif., 90-1287—Consolidated with 
Richmond Office, Oct. 6 

San Francisco—American Trust Co., 
Market-Van Ness Office 11-158—Con- 
gosentes with Civic Center Office, Oct. 
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8,000,000. 


25,000 


9,000| J.LE. Webb W. T. Rilee 


° H. H. Hansen, 
Manager 


Frank C. Pickering, 
Manager 


.|Reno Odlin, 
Vice President 


Joel F. Gould, 
Manager 
2,668,660 M. A. Arnold H. C. MacDonald 
Louis Weinel, 
Manager 


W. G. Potter, 
Manager 


.|R. M. Hardy, 
V. P. & Mer 


6,000, C. A. Wright C. C. Frederick 


San Francisco—American ‘Trust Co. 
Presidio Ave. Office. 11-146—Consoli- 
— with Fillmore-California Office, 

ct 

San Francisco—American Trust Co., 7th 
Ave.-Irving Office. 11- 134—-Consoli- 
dated with 20th-Irving Office, Oct. 5. 

San Francisco—Bank of Canton, Ltd. 
(Branch of Victoria, Hongkong) Taken 
possession of by Supt. of Banks, Sep- 
tember 4, 1935 due to closing of Head 
Office. 

Saratoga—American Trust Co., Sarato- 
ga Office of San Francisco, Calif. 90- 
—e with San Jose Office, 
Oct. 5. 


COLORADO 

Laird—*Laird State Bank. 
untary liquidation Dec. 14. 

FLORIDA 

La Belle—Bank of La Belle. 63-273- 
Sept. 12. Taken over by Department 
for liquidation. 

Vero Beach—Farmers Bank. 63-294— 


Conservatorship terminated Nov. 6. 
Bank in voluntary liquidation. 


82-264—Vol- 


1936 








‘o., 
yli- 
ice, 


7th 
vli- 


std. 
ren 
ep- 
oad 


to- 


90- 
ice, 


rol- 


State & Town Name oF Bank 





Arkansas 
Gould tBank of Star City cata 
(Branch of Star City) 
Jasper tBank of Jasper 
Florida 


New Smyrna t*Bank of New Smyrna 


(To open about Feb. 1) 


llinois 
Chicago tCosmopolitan National 
Bank (801 N. Clark St.) 
Indiana 
Montpelier tMontpelier State Bank 36 
Minnesota 
Olivia tCitizens State Bank. 
Missouri 
Salisbury tFarmers Exchange Bank ae 
North Carolina 
Clyde *Haywood County Bank 
(Branch of Canton) 
Lumberton tRobeson Loan & Trust Co. |... 
Pennsylvania 
Pitcairn tFirst National Bank wad 
(Branch of Wilmerding) 
West Virginia 
Huntington tCommerce National Bank 
Wisconsin 
Marshfield First State Bank 
r _|_ (Approved Oct. 18) | 
GEORGIA 


Comer—Rowe Banking Co. 64-1127— 
Discontinued as a Private Bank. Iin- 
corporated as a state bank Oct. 10, 
under same title. 

McRae—*Parker Banking Co. 
64-1135—Discontinued. 
10. 

Pearson—*The Murray Bank. 
64-1130—Purchased by the 
Exchange Bank, Dec. 2. 


(Private) 
Reported Jan. 


(Private) 
Citizens 


IDAHO 


Hagerman—*First National Bank. 92- 
135—Voluntary liquidation Jan. 1. 


ILLINOIS 


Armstrong—Farmers State Bank. 170- 
1145—Began voluntary liquidation 
prior to June 30, 1935 

Carrollton—*Greene Courity State Bank. 
70-600—Discontinued as a state bank. 
Converted to Greene County National 
Bank in Carrollton, Dec. 14. 


Roodhouse—*Roodhouse Bank. 70-615— 
Converted to Roodhouse National 


Bank, Dec. 16. 


INDIANA 


Wallace—Farmers Bank 71-939—Taken 
over by Fountain Trust Co., Covington, 
Indiana and deposits transferred to 
Kingman branch office of Fountain 
Trust Co. which opened Oct. 14. 


IOWA 
Anita—Anita Bank, Private. 72-591— 
Deposit liabilities assumed by Anita 


State Bank Nov. 30. 

Greeley—Citizens State Bank (Office of 
Hopkinton, Ia.) Taken over by Com- 
— Bank, Edgewood. Rep. 
ept. 26. 

Hubbard—Security State Bank (Office 
of Radcliffe, Iowa.) Closed Oct. 12. 
Lamoni—*Decatur County State Bank. 
(Office of Leon) Discontinued Jan. 4. 
Orange City—Orange City National 
Bank. 172-1905—Deposit liability as- 
Sumed by Sioux County Savings Bank. 

Maurice, Dec. 9. 


KANSAS 


Fostoria—*Fostoria State Bank. 83-1174 
—Liquidated Sept. 24. Certificate sur- 
rendered Oct. 28. 

Harlan—*First State Bank. 83-859—Vol- 
untary liquidation Dec. 4. 

Kiowa—First National Bank. 83-306— 
Converted to The First State Bank 
under new charter Nov. 30. 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 
+ Indicates Press Report 


CapiTraL 
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SuRPLUs « 
Prorits 


CoRRESPONDENT 


‘iteeeMenednaceas Isaac Chambers, in charge 


ere M. 8S. Long, Pres. 
Lyman Parsons, Cashier 


25,000 $5,000 C. H. MeNilty, Pres. 
Surplus J. R. DeBerry, V. P. and Cash. 
SN A a6 a hae wdlcdsiRddisnnderceaccessxds 
etsaedvlediweutees Willard Matson 
20,000 5,000 Frank Kercher and 
Surplus H. W. Schroer 
didneumsdaaudewce W. O. Thompson and Frank 
McNeill 
200,000 100,000 O. T. Frick 
Surplus 
25,000) WEG i vciccdkdicewacsccdadccsccecdace 
Surplus 


State Bank. 83-942— 
1935. Final dissolution 


Milan—* Milan 
Closed in Oct. 
Dec. 13. 


KENTUCKY 


Smith Mills—Smith Mills Deposit Bank. 
73-604—In process of liquidation. Some 
of approved assets taken over and 
deposit liabilities assumed by Ohio 
Dae National Bank, Henderson, Oct. 


South Carrollton—Citizens Bank. 73-606 
—Voted to go into voluntary liquida- 
tion Sept. 16. 


West Louisville—*Farmers Bank. 73- 
634—Placed in liquidation Dec. 16. 

MAINE 

Phillips—*Phillips Savings Bank. 52- 
180—Deposit liability assumed by 


Franklin County Savings Bank, Farm- 
ington, Dec. 23. 


MARYLAND 
Darlington—*Harford Bank (Branch of 
Bel Air). Closed. Accounts moved to 


Bel Air. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge—*Lechmere National Bank 
of Cambridge. 53-56—Consolidated 
with Second National Bank. Malden 
and Everett Bank & Trust Co., Ever- 
ett as Middlesex County National 
Bank, Everett, Dec. 31. 

Everett—*Everett Bank & Trust Co. 53- 
209—Consolidated with Lechmere Na- 
tional Bank, Cambridge and Second 
National Bank, Malden as Middlesex 
+ taaataal National Bank, Everett, Dec. 


Malden—*Second National Bank. 53-161 
—Consolidated with Lechmere Nation- 
al Bank, Cambridge and Everett Bank 
& Trust Co., Everett as Middlesex 
a National Bank, Everett, Dec. 
31. 


MICHIGAN 


Crystal Valley—Farmers Exchange Bank 
(Private). 74-943—Paid off depositors 
in full, Aug. 24, 1935. 

Elberta—Bank of Elberta (Private) 74- 
839—Discontinued. Rep. Oct. 3. 

Elisworth—Citizens Bank, Private. 74- 
915—Nov. 30. 

Fowler—Peoples Banking Co. 

Lennon—Lennon State Bank. 
Closed Nov. 26. 
Dec. 5. 
74-1088—Receiver appointed Aug 13. 


(Private) 
74-707— 
Receiver appointed 








Mikado—Mikado Bank of Sleeper, Mer- 
rick & Co. (Private) 74-742—In pro- 
cess of liquidation. Rep. Sept. 23. 


MINNESOTA 


Belle Plaine—First National Bank. 75- 
317—Voluntary liquidation, effective 
Aug. 19, 19865. 





MISSOURI 


Houstonia—*Houstonia Bank. 
Dec. 31. 

Keytesville—*Farmers Bank of Chari- 
ston County. 80-521—Dec. 6. 

Laredo—Bank of Laredo (Private). 80- 
598—Discontinued Aug. 12, 1935. 

Raymore—Bank of Raymore. 80-1180— 
Sept. 20. 

St. Joseph—Bank of North St. Joseph. 
36-53—In hands of State Banking De- 
partment as of Aug. 26, 1935. 


80-1034— 


NEBRASKA 


Bloomington—Bloomington State Bank 
76-431—Voluntary liquidation Oct. 38. 
toca—*Bank of Roca. 76-854—Voluntary 

liquidation Dec. 30. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Derry—*Derry Savings Bank. 54-92— 
Voluntary liquidation Dec. 21. 

Derry—*Nutfield Savings Bank. 54-94— 
Voluntary liquidation Dec. 21. 

NEW JERSEY 

Bay Head—*Bay Head National Bank. 
55-670—Assets purchased by Ocean 


County National Bank of Point Pleas- 
ant Beach, Point Pleasant, Dec. 10. 
Hoboken—Jefferson Trust Co. 55-114— 
Taken over for liquidation by Com- 
missioner of Banking & Insurance, 

Sept. 30. 

Livingston—*Livingston State Bank. 55- 
686—Dec. 21. In liquidation. 

Paterson—Merchants Trust Co. 55-566— 
Taken possession of by Commissioner 
of Banking & Insurance July 10, 1935. 

Paterson—Security Trust Co. 55-651— 
Taken possession of by Commissioner 
of Banking & Insurance July 10, 1935. 


NEW YORK 





Batavia—*Bank of 3atavia. 50-308— 
Merged with Marine Trust Co. of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, Jan. 14 


East Aurora—*Bank of East Aurora. 50- 
533—Merged with Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo, Buffalo, Jan. 2. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Polkton—Farmers Bank & Trust Co., 
(Agency of Rockingham, N. C.) 66-420 
—Discontinued. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Garrison—First National Bank in Gar- 
rison. 77-272—Discontinued Nov. 1. 
Deposit liabilities assumed by Garri- 
son State Bank. 

New Rockford—*First National Bank. 
77-121—-Discontinued Jan. 2. Assets 
and liabilities taken over by First 
State Bank. 


OKLAHOMA 


Capron—Bank of Capron. 86-1126—Voted 
voluntary liquidation Sept. 1. 

Leflore—*First State Bank. 86-809—Liq- 
uidated Dec. 31. 

Purcell—Purcell Bank & Trust Co. 86- 
190—Voluntary liquidation. Certain 
assets purchased by First State Bank. 
Purcell, Nov. 9. 

Ripley—*Farmers State Bank. 
Voluntary liquidation Dec. 31. 


86-621— 


OREGON 


Enterprise—Wallowa National Bank. 96- 
107—Business assumed by The First 
National Bank of Portland, Portland. 
Sept. 3 and operated as Enterprise 
branch. 

Medford—*First National Bank. 96-23— 
Taken over by The First National 
Bank of Portland, Portland, Nov. 29. 

Medford—*Medford National Bank. 96- 
24—Purchased by United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Dec. 2. 

Troutdale—*Troutdale State Bank. 96- 
299—Deposit liabilities transferred to 
Citizens Branch of United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Dec. 7. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford—Commercial National Bank. 
60-368—Taken over by National Bank 
Examiner Oct. 1. 

Pittsburgh—City Deposit Bank & Trust 
Co. 8-56—Deposit liabilities assumed 
by Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, Oct. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Deadwood—*First National Bank. 78-57 
—Consolidated with First National 
3ank of Lead, Lead, Dec. 21. 

Spearfish—*Bank of Spearfish. 
Cancelled charter. Deposit 
assumed by First National 
Lead, Lead, Dee. 21. 


78-124 
liabilities 
3ank of 


TENNESSEE 
Adams—*Farmers & 
87-774—-In process of 
pect to close by March 
January 6, 1936. 
Elizabethton—Elizabethton Trust Co 
87-754—Receiver appointed to liqui- 
date this concern. Reported Oct. 30. 
Hornsby—*Bank of Hornsby. 87-669— 
Voluntary liquidation Dec. 13. 
Pleasant View—Home Bank. 87-624— 
Voluntary liquidation Sept. 16. 


Merchants Bank. 
liquidation. Ex- 
lst. Reported 


TEXAS 


Allison—First State Bank. 88-2150—Vol- 
untary liquidation Aug. 3, 1985 

Alto—*First National 3ank. 88-704— 
Taken over by Continental State 
Bank, Dec. 21. 

Buna—Buna State 88-1709—In 
liquidation Oct. 28. 

Center Point—*Guadalupe Valley Bank. 
88-994—-Entered voluntary liquidation 
Nov. 30. 

Midway—*Midway State Bank. 88-1875 
—Entered voluntary liquidation Dec. 


31. 
Cisco—Cisco State Bank. 88-379—Vol- 
88- 


untary liquidation Aug. 5, 1935. 
Presidio—Presidio Valley Bank. 
2155—Closed Nov. 18 for liquidation. 
Skidmore—Skidmore State Bank. 88- 
1296—Voluntary liquidation Oct. 19 
Somerset—*First State Bank. 88-2008— 
Entered voluntary liquidation Jan. 2. 
Spearman—*First National Bank. 88- 
1086—Voluntary liquidation Dec. 23. 
Deposit liability assumed and certain 
assets acquired by First State Bank. 
Sweeney—First State Bank. 88-1853— 
Entered voluntary liquidation Oct. 24 
Tolar—*Continental State Bank. 88-1322 
—Dec. 24. In liquidation. 
Wichita Falls—State Trust Co. 88-1931 
Voluntary liquidation Aug. 2 
Wvlie—*Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 88-2146—Dec. 10. Assets sold to 
State National Bank, Garland. 


Bank. 


WASHINGTON 


Cheney—*Spokane & Eastern Trust Co., 
Branch of Spokane. 98-149—Succeeded 
by Seattle-First National Bank, Spo- 
kane & Eastern Branch, Cheney. 

Davenport—*Bank of Davenport. 98- 
231—Taken over by The Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Co., Spokane. 
Dec. 14 and operated as a branch. 

Grandview—*First National Bank. 98- 
249—Taken over by The Old National 
Bank and Union Trust Co., Spokane, 
Dec. 14 and operated as Grandview 
Branch. 

Harrineton—* Harrington 
98-187—-Taken over by The Old Na- 
tional Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Spokane, Dec. 14 and operated as 
Harrington Branch. 

Mason City—*Spokane & Eastern Trust 
Co., Grand Coulee Dam Branch of 
Spokane. 98-462—Succeeded by Seattle- 
First National Bank, Spokane and 
Eastern Branch of Seattle, Dec. 28. 

Medical Lake—*First National Bank. 98- 
274—Consolidated with The Old Na- 
tional Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Reardan Branch, Reardan, Dec. 14. 

Palouse—*Security National Bank. 98- 
124—-Taken over by The Old National 
Bank and Union Trust Co., Spokane, 
Dec. 14 and operated as a branch. 

Pomeroy—Knettle State Bank 98-116— 
Permitted to go into voluntary liqui- 
dation, Oct. 2. 

Prosser—*Prosser State Bank. 98-138— 
Taken over by The Old National Bank 
and Union Trust Co., Spokane, Dec. 
14 and operated as Prosser Branch. 

Reardan—*First National Bank. 98-195 
—Taken over by The Old National 
Bank and Union Trust Co., Spokane, 
Dec. 14 and operated as Reardan 
Branch. 
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State Bank. 


*First National Bank. 
over by The Old 

Union Trust Co., 
and operated as 


98-110 
National 
Spokane, 
Ritzville 


lKiitzville 
—Taken 
Bank and 
Dec. 14 
Branch. 

Spangle—*State Bank of Spangle. 98- 
304—Consolidated with The Old Na- 
tional Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Spokane, Dec. 14. 

Spokane—*Spokane & Eastern Trust Co. 
28-4—Consolidated with First National 
Bank of Seattle, Seattle. under title of 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
Dec. 28. 

Sprague—*First National 3ank in 
Sprague. 98-305—Taken over by The 
Old National Bank and Union Trust 
Co., Spokane, Dec. 14 and operated as 
Sprague Branch. 

Sunnyside—*First National Bank. 98-134 
—Taken over by The Old National 
Bank and Union Trust Co.. Spokane, 
Dec. 14 and operated as Sunnyside 
Branch. 

Washtucna—*First State Bank. 
Consolidated with The Old 
Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Branch, Ritzville, Dec. 14. 


98-323— 
National 
titzville 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Cameron—Cameron State Bank. 69-168 
—Voluntary liquidation Oct. 15. De- 
posit liability assumed by First Na- 
tional Bank. 


WISCONSIN 


Friendship—Friendship 
533—Dec. 7 

Haven—State Bank of Haven. 79-904 
Absorbed by Bank of Sheboygan, She- 
boygan, Oct. 26. 


em of 

9 

Rio—First State Bank. 79-393—Out of 
business. Absorbed by Rio-Fall River 
Union Bank, Fall River, Dec. 9. 


Sand Creek—Bank of Sand Creek. 79- 
979—Assets purchased by Bank of New 
Auburn, New Auburn, Oct. 23. 

Solon Springs—*First State Bank. 79- 
880—Deposits assumed by Superior 
State Bank, Superior, Dec. 28. 

Superior—* American 
79-3—Merged with 
tank, Jan. 1. 


State Bank, 79- 


Linden. 79-585—Noy,. 


Bank. 
National 


Exchange 
Union 





Anniversary Exhibit Of Bank 


Machines Draws 


URING 70th Anniversary week 

—December 9th-14th—at the 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., approximately 
20,000 people viewed the interest- 
ing exhibit which had been arranged 
in the lobby of the head office. One 
section in particular aroused great 
interest and received the close at- 
tention of the public . that de- 
voted to the evolution of bank book- 
keeping methods from 1865 — the 
year the bank was founded. 


The display started with the 
original ledgers, followed by the 
next change in style made in 1899, 
then that adopted in 1911, in turn 
the bookkeeping machines installed 
by the bank in 1917, which ended 
what might be termed the period 
of ‘‘hand written ledgers’’, followed 
by the modern system of photo- 
graphing customers’ checks and 
statements. 

A photographing machine and 
two projectors were in the exhibit, 
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Crowds 


so that visitors might see them in 
use. The operator reported that 
keen interest was evidenced by the 
visitors and that the bank’s custom- 
ers seemed impressed afresh with 
the value of the service being 
rendered to them and the fact that 
they need no longer rely on can- 
celled checks only as receipts. The 
contrast between the old method of 
bookkeeping and the present seemed 
to be a constant source of comment, 
while the speed with which checks 
are photographed, as well as their 
minute size on the film, created 
much wonderment and interest. 

A telegraphic typewriter was also 
set up in the lobby and arrange- 
ments made whereby a_ special 
operator received and sent messages 
during banking hours. In practice, 
this machine is used primarily by 
the securities department, in their 
purchases or sales of investments 
on behalf of the bank or its cus- 
tomers. 
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THE CHASE . 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1935 


RESOURCES 
Caso anD Due From Banks . ........ + « « $ 855,637,783.03 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 


I a 6s ek Be ae a a a ee 561,505 ,499.96 
STaTE AND Municipat SecurRITIES . . . ... 2. we « 99 894,190.76 


Orner Bonps AND SECURITIES . ..... +e we es 114,122,982.89 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES .... .« 638 ,002,316.55 
nn & 6° 4d @ 4% oe he &, ee Boe 38 941,619.44 
ee ee és ae ae Se ee 6 we wee SE 4,106,118.75 
Morrcaces . . . ee Se ee Se ae 2,550,792.62 


Customers’ Acceptance LIABILITY. . . . 2... 2 «se -18,674,105.81 
eee i.e 6 ot we et & be Oey @ Rbae See 17,113,782.72 


$2,350,549 ,192.53 


LIABILITIES 
CapiTa Funps: 
PREFERRED StocK . . ..... . $ 50,000,000.00 
ee ee ee ee ee 100,270,000.00 
oo) eee a ee ee a ee 50,000 ,000.00 
Unpivipep Profits ...... . 21,897,329.48 
$ 222,167,329.48 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . 2 2 © © «© «© «© « « 18,739,690.12 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . .« 2. 2 «es ew 951,157.42 
ee a ee a a ee a er ee ee 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 20,518,919.58 


LiaBILity AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForeEIcGn BILLs . 7,771,008.57 
COGN CAA kk ke ee eS SB ae eS 5,279 996.68 


$2,350,549 ,192.53 


United States Government and other securities carried at $121,559,962.64 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Throughout the country substantial supplies of Lancaster Bond stand ready to serve 
printers in their need for a fine 100% rag bond paper. 


Pledged to the highest ideals of service and value Lancaster Bond has grown im 
popularity until it is now the largest tonnage all rag bond in the United States) 
This enviable achievement in the bond paper industry has come through years of 
discriminating raw material purchases, improved laboratory science, generations of machine craftsmen) 
working in a perpetually modernized mill, strictly held to one ideal,----to manufacture the best. 


100% clean. white rag bond possible. 


Paper merchants everywhere are ready to deliver Lancaster Bond “The Aristocrat of Bonds” to you 
Hand sorting means every sheet is “pledged to serve”. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY e MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


Other Popular Gilbert Papers: Dreadnaught Parchment, Valiant Bond,- Radiance Bond, Resource Bond, Avalanche Bond, Dreadnaught Ledger, 
Lifetime Ledger, Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. 


Dispatch Six Star Line: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, Dispatch Safety, Dispatch Index, Dispatch Manuscript. 








